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Faith, the Basis of Our Society 


THE FUTURE WELL-BEING OF HUMANITY DEPENDS DIRECTLY UPON AMERICA’S LEADERSHIP 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered before the sixth National Assembly of the United Church Women, Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 6, 1953 


honor I feel in speaking before this assemblage. An 
invitation to occupy this platform would confer dis- 
tinction upon any man—perhaps I should say for any mere 
man—for you are gathered here in high purpose, inspired by 
an unshakable faith in yourselves, your country and your God. 

I can hardly hope by my words to further your purpose 
or deepen your threefold faith. 

That faith, immeasurable and imponderable, daily exempli- 
fied in millions of American families, is the prime strength 
of our great nation. It is the very basis of our society. And 
it is the most heartening support for those whose obligation 
is to represent you in the conduct of national, state and com- 
munity affairs. 

Though I cannot enhance the spiritual wealth that is yours, 
perhaps I can, by identifying some of the circumstances of to- 
day that emphasize the value of this faith, encourage you to 
spread its influence into every human activity in every com- 
munity across our land. 

Now, of course, the cynic—the Marxist, or the worshiper 
of machines and numbers—will scoff that faith is no armor 
against artillery, that the spirit weakens fast before the blast 
of the bomb. But your husbands and brothers and fathers 
can testify that, in the terrifying nakedness of the battlefield, 
the faith and the spirit of men are the keys of survival and 
victory. 

Faith is evidently too simple a thing for some to recognize 
in its paramount worth. Yet the present and the future de- 
mand men and women who are firm in their faith in our 
country and unswerving in their service to her. This is true 
in every basic unit of our political and social life—in the 
family, the community, the state and the nation. 

This audience peculiarly symbolizes the smallest and the 
most important of these units—the American family. We 


\ T THE outset, I must express my appreciation of the 


of America have always recognized that the soundness of our 
nation depends primarily upon the quality of our home and 
family life. 

While our homes have witnessed scarcely any of the horrors 
of the battlefield that are so familiar to citizens of Western 
Europe, we know that their unique physical security has al- 
most totally disappeared before the long-range bomber and 
the destructive power of a single bomb. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY DEVELOPMENT 


Today we are face to face with the most extraordinary 
physical development of all time—the application of nuclear 
fission and nuclear fusion to the world’s armaments. 

These discoveries in the field of science present in them- 
selves no threat to man. Like other scientific developments, 
they are susceptible to good or evil use, depending upon the 
intent of the individual or group possessing them. 

The mysteries of the atom are known to Russia. Russia's 
hostility to free government—and to the religious faith on 
which free government is built—is too well known to require 
recital here. It is enough for us to know that, even before 
Russia had this awesome knowledge, she by force gained 
domination over six hundred million peoples of the earth 
and surrounded them with an Iron Curtain that is an effective 
obstacle to all intellectual, economic and spiritual intercourse 
between the free world and the enslaved worlds, now, of 
these two worlds, the one is compelled by its purpose of 
world domination, the other by its unbreakable will to pre- 
serve its freedom and security to devote these latest discoveries 
of science to increasing its stockpiles of destructive armaments. 

Man's greatest scientific achievement, therefore, cannot yet 
be made exclusively to serve the advancement of man’s wel- 
fare and happiness. Instead, we are forced to concentrate 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


on building such stores of armaments as can deter any attack 
against those who want to be free. 

Men of faith everywhere must gain a broader understand- 
ing of these potentials, both destructive and constructive. 

We must certainly make sure that all the world compre- 
hends, in simplest terms, the paramount alternatives of our 
day. The first of these alternatives is a wasteful and devastat- 
ing contest in the production of weapons of inconceivable 
power. The other alternative is a world ever advancing in 
peace and prosperity through the cooperative effort of its 
nations and peoples. 

The choice that spells terror and death is symbolized by 
a mushroom cloud floating upward from the release of the 
mightiest natural power yet uncovered by those who search 
the physical universe. The energy that it typifies is, at this 
stage of human knowledge, the unharnessed blast. In its 
wake we see only sudden and mass destruction, erasure of 
cities, the possible doom of every nation and society. 

This horror must not be. 

This titantic force must be converted to the fruitful service 
of mankind. 

This can come to pass only as one of the results of shaping 
a firm and just and durable peace. 

Such a peace cannot be achieved suddenly by force, by 
ediet or by treaty. It can come only slowly and tortuously. 
It will not be won by -dark threats or glittering slogans. It 
will be born only of courage, knowledge, patience, leadership. 


INTRICATE PROBLEMS 


To strive faithfully for this peace—even as our science 
constantly develops new methods of mass destruction—im- 
upon us a host of intricate labors. We and our friends 
in the free world must build, maintain and pay for a military 
might assuring us reasonable safety from attack. From this 
position of secure confidence we must seek to know and re- 
spond to the legitimate aspirations and hopes of all peoples. 
We must arrange trade systems that will provide each with 
the necessaries of life and opportunity for self-advancement. 
We must seek to understand and resolve age-old prejudices, 
ambitions and hatreds. These shall scar great parts of the 
whole world. They must be removed or should be. We must 
provide machinery and techniques to encourage that peaceful 
communication and mutual confidence which alone can finally 
lift the burden of arms from the backs of men. 

These are some of the grand labors before us—the tasks 
and tests and problems that span the world. 

For the spirit that will resolve them, however, we need 
not seek the source in distant places. 

I deeply believe that one of the supreme hopes for the 
world’s destiny lies in the American community: in its moral 
values, in its sense of order and decency, in its cooperative 
Spirit. 

We know—and all the world constantly reminds us——that 
the future well-being of humanity depends directly upon 
America’s leadership. 

I say emphatically that this leadership depends no less 
directly upon the faith, the courage, the love of freedom and 
the capacity for sacrifice of every American citizen, every 
American home, every American community. 


BRING TRUTH HOME 


I wish there were words of mine that could bring this 
truth home more certainly to each of us. I do not mean 
merely or only that our Government and our leadership is 


the product of the qualities of each of us multiplied by 160 
million. I mean more than this—the example we give the 
world when we talk about the noble virtues that are necessary 
if civilization is to obtain that future for which it was de- 
signed and for which, obviously, the Almighty intended it. 

We speak of sacrifice. If each of us would search our 
memory, how often have we, as we urged economy upon 
Government—local, city or state—urged that something not 
be given to us? Don’t build us a new post office. We don’t 
need it. Ours is good enough. Build it for the other city. 
Don’t give me free postage. Make me pay for what it costs 
to carry the letter. What I am trying to get at is that 
America’s policies abroad, to have any force, must be the 
reflection of the attitude and qualities displayed by our people. 
No individual, no group of individuals, however brilliant, 
however eloquent, can possibly do any effective work in lead- 
ing the world toward peace, unless back of them is the might- 
iest force yet developed on God's footstool. And that is the 
force of a united America. America determined to do a con- 
structive and real job. 

There is, therefore, a clear and compelling answer to the 
question in the hearts of all of us: How can we better fit 
ourselves to be worthy of freedom, to guard its virtues, to 
enjoy its bounty? 

That answer is: By making each life, each home, each 
community more worthy of the trust it bears for all mankind. 

This worthiness will come in the measure that we show 
ourselves truly convinced that the central facts of human life 
are human freedom, human right, human obligations—all 
expressing that human dignity which is a reflection of man’s 
divine origin and destiny. 

Our purpose is to grow beyon even the golden dreams of 
our forebears—in material wealth, in intellectual stature, in 
spiritual strength—if each citizen and every community match- 
ed the founders of this nation in fiery independence, confident 
optimism, sturdy self-reliance, and that appetite and capacity 
for difficulties which have always been such plain marks of 
America. 

With this spirit, each of you, each of us—like, indeed, 
every American citizen—can arouse your own community to 
renewed awareness of the promise of freedom. 


REMAKE THE WORLD 


With your neighbors, you can join in work that—even as 
it remakes your own town or hamlet—helps remake the world. 

For it is within your power to reach for—and to attain— 
that day when you and all your neighbors can proudly say 
these things: 

“Here in this community we are faithful to freedom. 

“Here in this town, our public schools are staffed and 
equipped to train our children splendidly to be free and 
responsible citizens. 

“Here our teachers, loyal citizens of their free country, 
enjoy true freedom of thought, untrammelled by political 
fashion or expediency.” 

Ladies, not so long ago I met with a small group. Their 
purpose was to complain to me about certain things in our 
public school system. And they directed some criticism at 
school teachers, on what these teachers thought, the policies, 
the philosophy they were teaching. And I asked this group 
one question only—I said you recognize this teacher's great 
opportunity for influencing your child's future, for the plant- 
ing of good thoughts, or bad thoughts, for the teaching of 
a sound philosophy or one that was based on falsity. Have 











you had that teacher in your home? Have you had her or 
him to dinner? Have you taken the trouble to find out for 
yourself what is the philosophy of these people to whom 
you are entrusting the most precious possession you have— 
your children? Now, I said, many people have not, but if 
you join the ranks of the critics and say that these teachers 
are not doing a good job, then why haven't you done your 
part of the job—brought them in, talked to them, to see 
whether you can either straighten them out or get ones of 
which you approve. What I am trying to bring home, my 
friends, is that, as we see difficulties and defects in the body 
politic in the social order, we must never attempt before our 
own consciences to dodge our own responsibilities. 

“Here our libraries contain evérything that can add to 
man's enlightenment and understanding—respecting common 
decency but disdaining any other censorship. 

“Here our ministers and Sunday school teachers command 
the respect that they so justly earn in teaching our sons and 
our daughters the love of God. 


SICK 


“Here our hospitals and our clinics give faithful care to 
all who are sick and cannot help themselves. 

“Here our people—all our people—have the chance to en- 
joy the arts, to learn, to become intimate friends with the 
heritage of freedom. 
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“Here we rely—not primarily upon Government grant or 
political panacea—but upon our own wisdom and industry 
to bring us the good and comforting things of life. 

“Here we know not the sight or smell of slums that stifle 
the spirit of men. 

“Here all of us work to make our processes of Government 
the best, the most honest and the most just known to any men. 


“Here we have welcomed with our hearts new citizens from 
distant lands, and here we thank them for the strength they 
have added to our own. 

“Here there is true equality of ‘Qpportunity for work, for 
education, for enjoyment of all freedom’s blessings—for we 
know that whatever we have and hold is the work and the 
treasure of men of all races and colors and creeds. 

“Here, in short, any free man can be proud to live.” 

All that I say to you rests upon one truth which I firmly 
believe. I tried to speak it on the day last January when I 
took my oath of office as President of the United States. That 
truth is: 

“Whatever America hopes to bring to pass in the world 
must first come to pass in the heart of America.” 

I know no more plain or pure ideal to which we can 
pledge our lives. 

I know of no other way we can prove worthy of freedom. 


Progressive Conservation 


TRADE UNIONS SEE FALLACY OF NATURALIZATION 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of England 
Delivered to the Conservative Party Conference, Margate, England, October 10, 1953 


Guiana. 

Sufficient forces to preserve peace and order have now 

been safely landed and indeed widely welcomed by the people 

they have come to protect. It is always a difficult question to 

decide at what point Communist intrigues menace the normal 

freedom of a community, but it is better to be in good time 
than too late. 

The attitude of the opposition here at home is remarkable. 
They say: ‘There ought to be a debate in Parliament.” Well, 
what is Parliament for if it is not to discuss such matters and 
make sure that freedom, prosperity and happiness of a British 
colony are effectively preserved ? 

We shall continue seeking opportunities in both houses to 
present to them the case as we see it and to invite their ap- 
proval of what we have done. I am very glad that this con- 
ference yesterday expressed so decidedly its confidence in 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, (Colonial Secretary), who has so many 
troubles to bear, a large portion of which were inherited from 
the late Administration. 

It is now nearly two years since the Conservative party be- 
came responsible for the government and guidance of Britain. 
Two years is not a long time in human affairs. But it is near- 
ly half the pe of a parliament and I think it is our duty to 
take stock of our position and to present to our friends and 
supporters in the national union the main features of what we 
have done and are trying to do. 

If I compare our work with that of our predecessors to their 
disadvantage, it is not because I wish to raise ill feeling and 
faction, but rather to gain encouragement and strength for 


I AM sure you are all relieved by the news from British 





the future—for our future and for the future of our country. 

Certainly we have tried very hard to make our Adminis- 
tration loyal, sober, flexible and thrifty, and do our best to be 
worthy of the anxious responsibilities confided to us. We 
have tried to be worthy of the confidence and energy of our 
members of Parliament and of the great political organiza- 
tion which sustains them in the constituencies. Never in its 
long history has it been so lively and efficient and never more 
free from class and personal motives. 

Great reforms have taken place in the organization of the 
party and the young Conservatives who carry with them the 
hope of the future are making immense strides forwards. 

We salute Lord Woolton, our chairman, now that he has 
recovered from the long and dangerous ordeal through which 
he has passed at Scarborough and I am sure I speak for this 
whole conference in sending greetings to our Ulster Unionist 
friends who are about to hold their general election. 

Ulster’s loyalty to our country is famous. They kept the 
lifelines open in the war. Now we wish Lord Brookeborough 
all success in his resolve to keep Ulster strong, prosperous 
and free within the United Kingdom. 

We are a party met together on a party occasion and we 
have ‘to fight as a party against those who oppose us and as- 
sail us. But faction is not our aim. Party triumphs are not 
our goal. We think it a high honor to serve the British people 
and the world wide Commonwealth and Empire of which we 
are the center. We are sure of our cause and not without 
some satisfaction in our performances. We are not election- 
eering. We have a deep respect for public opinion but we do 
not let our course be influenced from day to day by Gallup 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 


lls, favorable though they may be, which may be true or 
alse guides both upon the facts and the interests of the 
country. 

When I spoke at Glasgow to the Scottish Unionists Asso- 
ciation and opinion was said to be very favorable to us, I did 
not hesitate to say there would be no general election this 
year—unless the behavior of the opposition rendered the 
course of parliamentary business impossible. I rarely heard 
at a public meeting a more sonorous wave of assent than this 
declaration received from the serious and representative Scot- 
ish audience which I was then addressing. 

Let me now repeat what I said then, that we have no in- 
tention of plunging the nation into electioneering strife this 
year, and indeed so far as my immediate knowledge is con- 
cerned that applies to the next year, too. 

We have to do our duty. We seek to be judged by deeds, 
not words and we claim the time necessary to convince our 
fellow countrymen that the progressive conservatism of Tory 
Democracy has an honorable part to play in the history of our 
native land and will play that part during a period when diffi- 
culties are many and resources are strained, and danger broods 
none too far away. 


DANGER FARTHER AWAY 


Do you know that I think danger is farther away than 
when we went into harness? Certainly the sense of crisis in 
our world relations is less than it was two years ago, and we 
have hope that if we persevere recovery from the convulsions 
of the past it will grow surer and firmer as the clattering 
months roll by. 

Take our finances. Surely they come first to our minds, 
for it is not much use being a famous race and nation with 
institutions which are the envy of the free world and the 
model of many states, if at the end of the week you cannot 
pay for housekeeping. 

I see the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Richard A. Butler). 
He deserves our admiration and the respect of his fellow 
countrymen. No one has tried harder to handle and solve the 
intricate problems left by nearly six years of war and more 
than six years Socialist government. 

We are not out of the wood yet, but we have the feeling of 
increasing strength, and certainly we have far larger reserves. 
Two years ago we were sliding into bankruptcy and now at 
least we may claim solvency. There is something more to 
aim at. I mean independence. Mr. Butler spoke of that on 
Thursday. We are no longer living on loans or doles, not 
even from our best friends. 

I care above all for the brotherhood of the English-speak- 
ing world. But there could be no true brotherhood without 
independence founded on solvency. 


WANT TO EARN Way 


We do not want to live upon others and be kept by them, 
but faithfully and resolutely to earn our own living without 
fear or favor by the sweat of our brow, by the skill of our 
craftsmanship and the use of our brains. Do not let us 
underrate the strength and quality of British industry and in- 
ventiveness. 

The task of maintaining 50,000,000 people in this small 
island at a level superior to the average European standards 
might indeed appall a bold man. 

But when the life and death of our country is at stake we 
have sometimes found ways and means of helping one an- 
other which no other society has been able to surpass, in 
peace or war. 

Let us make sure that Tory Democracy is a fountain of 
activity and hope to our race and age. 
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And what about 300,000 houses a year? I remember well 
at Blackpool three years ago how you clamored for a tremend- 
ous effort and an audacious target and how a gust of passion 
swept the hall when we proclaimed the goal of 300,000 
houses a year. I remember also how we were mocked by the 
Socialist ministers and told we were promising the impossible. 

One can quite understand how a politician who thinks 
more than half his fellow countrymen are vermin cannot feel 
much enthusiasm for providing them with homes. “Homes 
for vermin” hardly seemed an inspiring theme for the Social- 
ist party. “Soak the Rich,” “Jobs for the Boys” have a much 
more cheerful smack about them. 

But we persevered and now this second year at least 300,- 
000 houses to let or sell will actually be built. Moreover, we 
are building more schools than ever before. 

Who is the man who did it? Mr. Harold Macmillan 
(Housing Minister). A fine piece of work for which his 
countrymen will always respect him and the capable building 
industry and makers of building materials who have helped 
him—Sir David Eccles and Mr. Marples. But building new 
houses by itself is not enough. Old houses must be kept in 
repair. Our Socialist friends are always reminding us that 
both the repair of old and the building of new houses count 
equally. We cannot succeed in one without the other. 

The building of new houses was difficult. The repair of 
old houses might well be unpopular, so they stinted the one 
and neglected the other. We are well aware of the responsi- 
bility which falls upon us for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of houses which the conditions of war and war-time 
rent restrictions have robbed of their natural means of re- 
newal. 

We must not be deterred from tackling this | nw be- 
cause of the prejudice excited by the word “landlord.” The 
community as represented by the local authorities is often 
the biggest landlord and charges often the highest rent. Funds 
must be drawn in from renewed private investment as well 
as supplemented by the state to enable dwellings which are 
falling into decay to be repaired, renewed and fitted with 
modern requirements. 


SLUM CLEARANCE 


And apart from these the work of slum clearance on which 
the Tory government before the war was so busily engaged 
should be resumed on an effective scale. 

Well, what about meat? Even red meat. Lord Woolton 
cannot any longer be derided for what he said, because it 
has been made good. But they tell us that if there is more 
meat in the shops it is only because prices are so high and 
the people so poor that it cannot be bought. 

Now I am always very chary about loading a speech with 

rcentages. I like the simplest form of statements. I have 

ad this matter very carefully examined, and this is the fact 
with which I have been furnished by our Food Minister, Mr. 
Gwilym Lloyd George. 

He is rapidly and skillfully reducing his ministry and his 
officials, but he found time to work me out this fact, which 
I asked for because I knew it would be plain and simple and 
could be well understood even by collectivist ideologists— 
those professional intellectuals who revel in decimals and 
polysyllables. 

Personally, I like short words and vulgar fractions. Well, 
here is the plain vulgar fact. 


400,000 Tons OF MEAT 


In the first two years of Tory government, the British na- 
tion has actually eaten 400,000 tons more meat, including 
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red meat, than they did in the last two years of Socialist ad- 
ministration. 

Here, at any rate, is something solid to set off against de- 
tails we are told of the increasing misery of the people. 


The conference debate on agriculture was most important. 
We quite understand that the derationing of various foods as 
dunlont supplies become available means that new methods 
must be found to give farmers the confidence and security 
they need. We must see that the farmers have assurance 
against the wide fluctuations of world food prices. 

Her Majesty's Government adhere to the principles of the 
1947 agricultural act. The system of guaranteed prices re- 
mains and will remain, though sometimes in a changed and 
more flexible form than at present. This, indeed, was con- 
templated when the 1947 bill was introduced. 

The lessons and experiences of the last few years are hav- 
ing their effect on both parties in the state. Nothing is more 
clear than that many large and important sections who hither- 
to believed implicitly in collectivism are altering their opin- 
ions. The fallacy of the nationalization of all the means of 
production, distribution and exchange, which we used to be 
assured was the El Dorado of the working man, that fallacy 
has already become apparent to millions. There are now 
grave doubts about the theory of nationalization and there is 
even more disagreement about the practice. 


UNIONS REALISTIC 


The trades unions and cooperatives are organizations in 
daily contact with reality. They are not hunting for votes and 
political notoriety but facing facts. There is anxiety among 
them lest for the sake of political slogans the practical inter- 
est of the large masses for whom they are responsible will be 
endangered. 

A few years ago nationalization was among Socialists the 
cure-all for social and economic difficulties. Now there is a 
very general feeling that it is an utter flop. The Conservative 
government have adopted a sensible and practical policy to- 
wards what we found on becoming responsible. For the suc- 
cess of those industries like coal mining and railways which 
we felt must remain nationalized, we have done and will con- 
tinue to do our very best. But steel and transport, which had 
been so harshly struck at, we have liberated just in time. It 
will be proved in the next two years that this is greatly to the 
public advantage and convenience. 

You will remember how last year at Scarborough you were 
deeply concerned that we had not succeeded in passing either 
of these two denationalization bills, and how I assured you of 
our resolve to do so. It has been a remarkable feat with our 
small majority to overcome all the resistance and obstructions 
with which we were confronted. 

We owe a debt to the leader of the House and to the chief 
whip and his able colleagues for their efficient management of 
Parliamentary business and above all to our members who 
have made so many personal and physical sacrifices to sustain 
the strength and stability of our government. 


AN APPEAL 


Let me make an appeal. I trust that the (Conservative) 
associations in all the constituencies, in spite of the extra and 
ever-increasing efforts required from them, will do their ut- 
most to lessen the strain upon their members while the parlia- 
mentary fight is so sharp and the burden which they carry is 
so heavy. 

But to return to nationalization. There is no doubt that it 
has been proved a failure, hampering the competitive power 
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of our industry, rendering an inferior service to the public 
and weakening the just and necessary influence of the trades 
unions by confronting them not with private employers but 
with the power of the state. All this is an illustration of the 
inherent fallacy of Socialism. 


But our opponents have another theme on which they 
greatly count, I mean class warfare and the exploitation of 
jealousy and envy. This is, of course, a very serious feature 
of our national life, and we are striving to cure it not only 
by argument, but as Tory democracy has always sought to do, 
by tireless endeavor to maintain and raise the standard of 
life and labor and to provide ever widening opportunities for 
all and to bring aid and comfort to the weak and poor. 


The trades unions play an important part in our national 
life. We are not ian to bring them into the Conserva- 
tive party, but we are asking all Conservative wage earners to 
join trades unions and take an active part in their daily work. 
I have often said that the trades unions should keep clear of 
both parties and devote themselves solely to industrial mat- 
ters. At the present time, however, I must admit they are 
doing very useful work where they are in restraining the 
featherheads, crackpots, vote-catchers and office-seekers from 
putting the folly they talk into action. 


Our Conservative principles are well known. We stand 
for the free and flexible working of the law of supply and 
demand. We stand for compassion and aid for those who, 
whether through age, illness or misfortune, cannot keep pace 
with the march of society. 

We stand for the restoration of buying and selling between 
individual importers and exporters in different countries in- 
stead of the clumsy bargaining of one state against another 
biased by politics, as these must necessarily be. 


ADVANCES IN TRADE 


We have made great advances in restoring this method of 
active, nimble, multiple private trading, which should ; be 
allowed to flourish so long as the necessary laws against the 
abuses of monopoly are vigilantly enforced. We are for pri- 
vate enterprise with all its ingenuity, thrift and contrivance, 
and we believe it can flourish best within the strict and well 
understood system of prevention and correction of abuses. 

We are against state trading except in emergencies. 

I am sure it is much better for the consumer to buy his 
food or raw materials from a private trader who has to make 
a profit by good management and shrewd business or go into 
bankruptcy and out of business. That is much better than to 
use large numbers of salaried officials who, if they make a 
blunder and lose millions, have only to mark up prices to the 
public or send in the bill to the House of Commons. In a 
complex community like our own, no absolute rigid uniformity 
of practice is possible. But we here, speaking of party causes 
pel party principles, must make it clear we are on the side of 
free enterprise with proper safeguards and against social 
monopoly in the hands of officials. 

Now I come to the vexed and formidable sphere of foreign 
affairs. We all rejoice to see Mr. (Foreign Secretary An- 
thony) Eden recovered from his cruel six months of pain 
and danger, and able to bring his unrivaled experience and 
knowledge to bear upon the problem which haunts all our 
minds—namely, finding a secure foundation for world peace. 

I, too, have thought a great deal about this overpowering 
problem, which hangs so heavy on the daily lives of every one 
of us. My prime thought is to simplify. We have lived 
through half a century of the most terrible events which have 
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ever ravaged the human race. The vast majority of all the 
people wherever they may dwell desire above all things to 
earn their daily bread in peace. To establish conditions under 
which they can do this and to provide deterrents against ag- 
gression are the duties confided by the heart's desire of man- 
kind to the United Nations. 


Duty To Ap U. N. 


Our first duty is to aid this world instrument loyally and 
faithfully in its task. But the world also needs patience. It 
needs a period of calm rather than vehement attempts to 
produce clear-cut solutions. There have been many periods 
where prompt and violent action might have averted calami- 
ties. This is not one of them. Even if we entered on a phase 
only of easement for five or ten years that might lead to 
something still better when it ended. So long as the cause 
of freedom is sustained by strength—never forget that—and 
guided by wisdom, it might well be that improvement will 
be continued on an even larger scale. 


In Mr. Attlee’s speech here a week ago, there were several 
sensible statements on foreign policy. There was one that 
struck my attention particularly, when he said that in all in- 
ternational matters it is well to remember there are limits to 
what could be done by one government. But I view with 
some concern the attitude which the Bevanite faction and some 
others of his party are adopting not only against the United 
States but also against the new Germany. 

Mr. Robens, a former Minister of Labor, the man who pre- 
dicted that we should have a million unemployed by last 
Christmas—that shows you what his judgment is worth even 
on matters where he claims to be an authority—Mr. Robens 
argued at Strasbourg that there must be no German army as 
part of the European Defense Community for five years. 
There are no doubt some Socialist politicians who hope to 
win popularity both by carping and sneering at the United 
States and by raising hostility to the new Germany. Of course, 
it is vital to maintain ever-strengthening ties of friendship 
with the United States. It would also be a great disaster to 
see Germany made an enemy of Britain and the free world 
against her will. 


It is nearly four years ago since I said that Western Europe 
could never be defended against Russia without German mili- 
tary aid. Mr. Attlee denounced that statement as irresponsi- 
ble. But a year later he and his colleagues committed them- 
selves and all of us to the arrangements for European defense 
which involved the creation of twelve German divisions. 

We inherited these arrangements, and pledges which in- 
volve British good faith were given. We inherited them from 
our predecessors, the very men, who, some of them because 
they are not in office, think they are entitled to cast aside the 
work that they have done and the position to which they have 
committed us all. 

At the present time, the Soviet armies in Europe, even 
without their satellites, are four times as strong as all the 
Western Allies put together. 


UNWISDOM OF WEAKNESS 


It would indeed be an act of unwisdom to weaken our ef- 
forts to build up a western defense. It would be madness to 
make our heavily burdened island take up an attitude which 
if not hostile was at any rate unsympathetic both to the United 
States and to the new Germany which Dr. Adenauer is build- 
ing, and yet all the time remain bound by the treaties which 
the Socialists have made to defend friendly European powers 
who are incapable of maintaining themselves. 
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I am sure that decisions taken by the Socialist government, 
which were em ~ by us at the time and are now being 
carried forward steadfastly and soberly by Her Majesty's gov- 
ernment, constitute the best chance, and indeed I think it is 
a good chance, of getting through this awful period of anxiety 
without a world catastrophe. 

We, at any rate, are going to adhere to them and do our 
utmost to promote the formation of a European army with a 
strong contingent of Germans in it. We, like the Americans, 
shall maintain our forces in Europe, thus restoring the French 
balance of equality with our German associates. 

If the European Defense Community should not be adopted 
by the French we shall have no choice in prudence but to 
fall in with some new arrangement which will join the strength 
of Germany to the Western Allies through some rearrange- 
ment of what is called NATO. 

Five months ago, on the eleventh day of May, I made a 
speech in the House of Commons. I have not spoken since. 
This is the first time in my political life that I have kept quiet 
for so long. 


I ask for very little. I hold out no glittering or exciting 
hopes about Russia. I thought that friendly, informal, per- 
sonal talks between the leading figures in the countries main- 
ly involved might do good and could not easily do much 
harm, and that one good thing might lead to another. This 
humble, modest plan announced as the policy of Her Maj- 
esty's Government raised a considerable stir all over the place 
and though we have not yet been able to persuade our trusted 
allies in the form I suggested, no one can say that it is dead. 

I still think that the leading men of the various nations 
ought to be able to meet together without trying to cut atti- 
tudes before excitable publics or using regiments of experts 
to marshal all the difficultics and objections, and let us try to 
see whther there is not something better for us all than tear- 
ing and blasting each other to pieces, which we can certainly 
do. 

Her Majesty's Government—as Mr. Eden and Lord Salis- 
bury told you on Thursday—still believe we should persevere 
in seeking such a meeting between the heads of government. 


RELIEVE ANXIETY 


The interest of Britain, of Europe, and of the NATO’ alli- 
ance is not to play Russia against Germany, and not to play 
Germany against Russia, but to make them both feel they can 
live in safety with each other in spite of their problems and 
differences. For us to have a very definite part in all this, our 
duty is to use what I believe is our growing influence both 
with Germany and with Russia to relieve them of any anxiety 
they may feel about each other. 

Personally, I welcome Germany back among the great pow- 
ers of the world. If there were one message which I could 
give the German people—as one a large part of whose life 
has been spent in conducting war against them, or preparing 
to do so—I would urge them to remember the famous maxim 
“the price of freedom is eternal vigilance.” We mustn't for- 
get that either. 

When in this same speech I spoke about the master thought 
of Locarno I meant, of course, the plan of everybody going 
against the aggressor and helping the victim, large or small, 
that is no more than the United Nations was set up to do. 
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We are told the Locarno Treaty failed and did not prevent 
the war. There was a very good reason for that. The United 
States was not in it. 


Had the United States taken before the first war or be- 


tween the wars the same interest and made the same exer- 
tions and sacrifices and run the same risks to preserve peace 
and uphold freedom which I thank God she is doing now, 
there might never have been a first war and there would cer- 
tainly never have been a second. With their mighty aid I 
have the sure hope there will not be a third. 








or office. 


I have had an ample share of both. If I stay it is because 
I have the feeling that I may through things that have hap- 
pened have an influence on things that I care about above all 


else, the building of a sure and lasting peace. 
Let us then go forward together with courage and com- 


posure, with resolution and good faith to the end which all 


desire. 


France, the Key to European Peace 


WHAT IS THE TRUTH? 


By MAURICE SCHUMANN, Secretary of State and Deputy Minister For Foreign Affairs of France 
Head French Delegation To The General Assembly of the United Nations 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, October 5, 1953 


as an enigma. So it is not difficult for me to under- 

stand that those who observe us from a distance and 
especially those who for a long time have looked upon us as 
old friends—should find this riddle rather hard to solve. One 
day you read in the newspapers that one of our best-known 
statesmen, a Vice President of the Government to which I 
have the honor to belong, wonders in public whether ‘France 
has not become the sick man of: Europe.” The next day, you 
learn that your own Administration or Congress have decided 
to increase the financial aid they are giving us in the armed 
struggle that we have been waging alone for seven years, 
against communist aggression on the other side of the world. 
One day, France is spoken of as a country without a govern- 
ment, without transportation, without postal services. The 
next day, it is reasserted that the free countries of Western 
Europe looks to her for guidance along the road to integration 
and unity. During the recent crisis in Morocco, a New York 
newspaper printed, in adjoining columns, the statements that 
France was lacking in strength, and that France was a country 
using recklessly her strength. 

What, then, is the truth? I ask this question aloud before 
an American audience, exactly as if I were addressing my 
fellow-countrymen or if I were alone and were asking myself. 

As a Frenchman born in 1911, I know that I would never 
have been a free man if the descendents of Washiagton had 
not come in 1917 to the help of the descendents of Lafayette. 
As a veteran of the last war, I remember that the first allied 
soldier who fell before my eyes on a Normandy beachhead, 
on June 6, 1944, was a boy from Ohio. As a former President 
of the MRP, the Christian democratic party, and as a member 
of the Government for over two years, I have not forgotten 
that the Marshall Plan certainly saved us from economic 
chaos, that the Atlantic Pact has perhaps saved us from sub- 
servience, and that the sacrifices borne by the United States 
in Korea have probably saved us from a new aggression. 

Everyone knows that France and the United States have 
been allies since the United States first came into being. No 
one believes they will ever cease being allies. But, and why 
not say it? Many are wondering what we are still worth as 
allies, after the invasions and the tremendous losses France 
has suffered as the first line of defense of the free world. 
Well, it is better the question should be raised openly, 
frankly. I must confess it hurts me a little. But I hope to 
be able to demonstrate that I am not embarrassed by it. 


T O MANY Frenchmen themselves, France appears today 





A few days ago, I was invited to dinner by a British 
diplomat together with a Canadian general and a Russian 
diplomat. After having exchanged a few rather pointed re- 
marks, my two dinner companions decided to steer clear of 
political subjects. As they had to keep up the conversation 
and try to find some common ground, they were delighted 
to discover that their favorite fruits were apples. ‘Do you 
grow apples in Canada?’ the Russian asked. ‘Certainly’, 
said the Canadian. ‘Our apples are the best in the world.” 
‘Really?’ wondered the Russian, “and how do you aall 
them?” ‘We call them MacIntosh Reds and Northern Spies”, 
replied the Canadian. “What?” exclaimed the Russian, 
“Didn't we agree not to talk politics?” 

I have not forgotten the lesson to be drawn from this 
story, which is true and which strengthened my conviction 
that the smartest thing to do is never to shun your difficulties. 
I shall therefore try to state the problem in the most em- 
barrassing manner for a French citizen, and more particularly 
for a Frenchman in political life. 

I shall be considerably helped in this task by two texts 
that I have recently read. The first is a “Staff Report” of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee which questions whether 
the French “will ever puc their fiscal house in order and 
balance their budget by collecting the proper amount of taxes 
as long as they receive United States aid.’’ The second is a 
book by Henry Hazlitt, entitled “Will Dollars Save the 
World?”, which can be summarized as follows: “If you make 
a loan to a family that keeps a car for pleasure, nothing is 
gained by the assurance that the particular dollars you have 
loaned have gone only to buy food, and that the automobile 
was bought and run with the family’s own earnings. Even 
if you could verify by the numbers on the bills that your 
particular dollars were spent only for food, you would know 
that your loan was being used in effect to keep the car— 
because the family would otherwise have to give up the car 
and use its own earnings for the food. 

“So it is just as fair to argue that the dollars we pour into 
France pay the deficits of its nationalized industries, or sup- 
port its overexpanded social-security system, or relieve its 
rich citizens of taxes, as to contend that they go only for 
defense or the purposes for which they are “earmarked.” 

I am grateful to the authors of these two quotations for 
the square way in which they ask France the questions. It 
will allow me to answer their questions in the same forth- 
right manner. When I have finished, you will decide for 
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One word about myself. If I stay for the time being, bear- 
ing the burden of my age, it is not because of love for power 
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yourselves whether you are assuming “your world responsi- 
bilities," or whether you have just acquired a “mania for 
giving away.” 


THE First QUESTION 


Is it true that American aid is used to pay the deficit of 
the nationalized industries? 


It is too late to question whether—in the situation in which 


_ France found herself after liberation—the nationalization of 


coal, gas and electric power was desirable or not. Some might 
say, the question is rather whether these nationalizations would 
have been avoided or not. The fact is that the extraction and 
distribution of coal, the production and the sale of gas and 
of electricity were transferred not to the Government, but to 
national companies which function under the same rules as 
ordinary business concerns. The purpose at that time was 
to nationalize production and to increase productivity. In all 
fairness it must be recognized that this aim has been reached: 
our annual production of coal was around 47 million tons; 
today we produce 56 million. A French miner in 1953 ex- 
tracts about 440 pounds of coal per day more than he did 
in 1939. As for present-day production of gas (over 100 
billion cubic feet) and electricity (more than 40 billion 
kilowatt hours)—they have almost doubled in comparison 
with prewar figures. 

But, you might say, what are the financial results of these 
operations? Here is the answer: Last year, the French Gas 
Industry showed a slight profit and paid almost 29 million 
dollars in taxes to the Treasury; the French Electrical Industry 
made a profit ef over a million dollars and paid 60 million 
dollars in taxes; the French Coal Industry, which had made 
a profit in 1951, showed a deficit of 11 million dollars in 
1952, but paid almost 90 million dollars in taxes to the 
Treasury. 

The situation is somewhat different with regard to the rail- 
roads, which were already under State management before 
the war. But if—while reducing the deficit—we have had 
difficulty in completely absorbing it, this is mainly because 
the needs of mutual defense compel us to keep running a 
gteat number of lines that do not pay their cost. 


THE SECOND QUESTION 


Is it true that American aid is used to finance an over- 
expanded system of social security? 

The answer to this question is twofold. 

1) Contrary to an opinion too often circulated even in 
France, the social security system is financed not from the 
national budget, but from contributions paid by wage earners 
and employers alike. 

2) The proportion of the national income represented by 
global salaries in 1938 is about equal to that represented by 
salaries, including social security in 1953. This is so much 
so that one of the essential problems we have to face is 
precisely the necessity to raise the standard of living of the 
wage earners. Wages vary according to region, employer and 
type and terms of work. But they are never high. An average 
Paris metal worker with a family of three takes home about 
$30.00 a week, including family allowances. (The figure is 
calculated on the basis of the official exchange rate; actually 
$30.00 goes much further in France than in the U.S.). About 
15 percent of the wages goes into income taxes, collected at 
the source and therefore impossible to dodge. At least one 
third goes for food. For all his other expenses the worker 
has about $15.00 per week left . . . 
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You will not be surprised therefore to learn that the in- 
adequate level of wages lies at the root of the social difficulties 
we have to face. 


THE THIRD QUESTION 

Is it true that American aid is used to relieve the French 
taxpayer from making the necessary fiscal effort? 

The answer to this question is threefold. 

1) The fiscal burden of the French taxpayer was three 
times heavier in 1952 than in 1913. 

2) If we compare the present relation of the national 
budget to the national income, in different countries, we ar- 
rive at the following figures: 22% for Germany, 25.7% for 
the United States, 33.9% for Great Britain and 38% for 
France. 

3) If we now compare the percentage of the fiscal burden 
(that is to say the total levied upon the taxpayers, including 
national, local and all other taxes in relation to the national 
income, we obtain the following figures: 19% for Switzer- 
land, 28% for Italy, 30% for the United States, 41% for 
Great Britain, 42% for Germany and 44.7% for France. To 
this must be added that the average income per head in Great 
Britain is half of what it is in the United States, and that 
in France it is one third of the per capita income in the States. 
Thus it can be said that France is the country that bears the 
heaviest tax burden in relation to her standard of living. 

I apologize for having given you so many figures, which 
are difficult to draw up, yet very easy to check by referring 
to the United Nations statistics. These figures prove most 
decisively that American aid saved France, but that it helped 
neither to make up for the deficit of the nationalized in- 
dustries nor to finance social security, nor, indeed, to reduce 
the burden of the French taxpayer by increasing that of the 
American one. 

The facts we have just established lead us to ask ourselves 
a fourth question, which is implicit in the first three: Why 
are there so many Communists in France? In the first place, 
are there really so many? The membership of the Communist 
Party has dropped considerably in the last few years, in fact 
which has been acknowledged by the party leaders themselves. 
Fewer people now read Communist newspapers and, even, 
several of these have ceased to exist. On the other hand, 
the number of Communist voters, although steadily declining 
is still high: in 1946, three Frenchmen out of ten voted 
Communist; the proportion has now dropped to 2.3. Before 
1951, there were 186 Coramunist “Deputies in the National 
Assembly; today there are only 100, and there would be fewer 
if—in all the constituencies—the non-Communist parties had 
fully availed themselves of the possibilities of affiliation of- 
fered by our present election law. And yet, in France—as 
in Italy, where the Communist vote is even higher—do all 
those who vote Communist accept the Communist creed, are 
they ready to follow the orders of the Party? I am convinced 
that the large numbers of Americans who visit France, and 
especially the many American servicemen stationed in France, 
would, like myself, answer no to this question. For instance, 
when the Communist Party called upon French workers to 
demonstrate against General Ridgway’'s arrival in Paris, it 
met with complete failure. But it may be more successful, 
when “‘it tries to capitalize upon labor unrest.” 

And what are the underlying causes of this labor unrest? 
To determine these causes one must go back a few years. I 
was having dinner with General de Gaulle on May 9, 1945, 
that is on the day that followed the defeat of Nazism. There 
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was no trace of the joy of triumph on the General's face. 
Anxiety was there instead, it often happens to true statesmen 
who have grown used to live in the future. He handed over 
to me a slip of paper on which a few figures were written. 
I copied them down on the spot and have kept them with 
me ever since. And tragic figures they were indeed. 

“1914-1918: 1,357,000 Frenchmen killed, out of total 
population of under 40 million. 

“1939-1945: 635,000 Frenchmen killed or missing. 

“1945: two million buildings demolished, all means of 
transportation utterly destroyed, production reduced to 41 
per cent of its 1938 level, with only seven continuous blast 
furnaces still in operation.” 

What could we do in 1945, under these conditions? In 
order to ensure our country’s recovery, our first duty was, 
of course, to concentrate our efforts on means of production 
at the expense of consumers’ goods. That is exactly what 
we did. One hundred being taken as the basic figure for 
the year 1938, production index in 1952 reached 173 for the 
metal industry and 164 for capital goods. In the same year, 
the domestic consumption of steel products was 50 per cent 
above that of 1938. But, the index of consumers’ goods re- 
mained through the past war years practically at a standstill. 

If you visit the Rhone Valley and the upper Rhine Valley, 
you will see the highest sluice gate in the world, the highest 
dam in Europe and the most powerful hydroelectric plant in 
Western Europe. But the standard of living of the workers 
who built plant, dam and sluice gate, is at best what it was 
before the war. More important than anything we might 
say is the very fact that such a low standard exists. It is 
seen in budgets that stretch so thin between one monthly pay 
day and another that they often break and leave a family 
living on cheap bread, soup and potatoes for the last two or 
three days of the monthly grind. And it is seen in the fact 
that there is little money for clothes, that gas, electricity and 
the quarterly rent bills are terrible problems for harassed 
housewives, that ordinary entertainment, such as movies, are 
rare, many people going without them for months running. 

You will not be surprised if, under such conditions, many 
of these workers “hard pressed to feed and clothe their 
families" —as the New York Times recéntly said—let them- 
selves be drawn into voting for the Communist Party. To 
get out of reach of the Party's grip, it is not enough to tell 
them that the conditions of workers in the countries behind 
the iron curtain is a thousand times worse. Above alli, one 
must—as the Government to which I belong is now doing— 
have prices cut down, particularly for food and essential 
goods, distribute more fairly the burden of taxation, so that 
the industrial workers may get their due share of the national 
income. 

But why is our situation, in this respect, different from 
that of the rest of Europe, and, in particular, from that of 
Germany? Foreign Operations Director Harold Stassen re- 
ported recently that the whole of Europe, including France 
“is on the upgrade,” but that West Germany “has raised 
industrial production to 156 per cent above prewar level and 
to nearly 200 per cent above 1948, and has raised gold and 
dollar reserves from nothing to one billion 631 million 123 
thousand dollars in the last five yars.” These figures certainly 
speak in favor of European integration and no one can be 
more pleased with it than I. But it does not follow that 
Germany is capable of working miracles, whereas we are 
incapable to do the same. Actually, in the last five years, 
France and West Germany have received practically equal 
amounts of direct foreign aid; 3 billion dollars for West 
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Germany; 2 billion, 950 million dollars for France. This 
aid has enabled the two countries, during that period, to 
finance equal percentages of their total imports, about 21 
per cent for each. 

But, while both countries benefited from the same amount 
of aid, France has had to bear a huge military burden, which 
Germany did not have to face. In fact France’s military ex- 
penditures in 1952—including Indochina—were twice as high 
as the occupation cost borne by Germany. During the last 
fiscal year, France devoted 3 billion, 625 million dollars— 
that is, 36.4 per cent of her budget and 12 per cent of her 
national income—to military expenditures. Germany, during 
the same period, devoted 1 billion, 785 million dollars—that 
is, 23.7 per cent of her budget and 7.6 per cent of her 
national income—to the cost of occupation. No wonder then, 
that in 1952 each German paid an average of 161 dollars 
in direct or indirect taxes, while each Frenchman paid 193 
dollars. No wonder that the German Government has been 
able since then to cut down income tax by 15 per cent and 
reduce the principal consumers’ taxes, while, in France, we 
have found it extremely difficult not to increase the burden 
of taxation. No wonder that free as it was from armament 
expenditures the German industry has been able to devote 
all its efforts to building up an export trade, and Germany 
to become the first creditor of the European Payments Union. 
I have just discovered a fact which is really significant: 
during the 1952-1953 fiscal year, Germany devoted 5 billion 
deutsch marks, that is 1 billion, 474 million dollars, of its 
ordinary receipts to investment. Now, this is exactly what 
the war we are waging in Indochina against Communist ag- 
gression cost us during the same period. For France was, 
from December 19, 1946 until June 25, 1950—and has once 
again become since the Korean bloodshed came thank God 
to an end—the only country in the world to fight a real 
defensive war against Communist totalitarianism. Today, the 
burden of this war weighs more heavily than ever on the 
French people. But we have now the great moral satisfaction 
of being at /ast understood by our friends. Marshal de Lattre 
de Tassigny, who wore himself to death at the head of our 
troops in Indochina, said to me one day: “Since I've been 
to America, I've had the impression that this war is some- 
what better understood, somewhat less unknown, or, to be 
accurate, somewhat less misunderstood.” Indeed, the greatest 
success ever achieved by Communist propaganda was to make 
a lot of people especially in America, believe for a long 
time that this war was a colonial war. Today, everyone 
realizes, I hope, that it is truly the most important amti- 
colonialist war that has ever been fought, since, if it were 
lost, the whole of Asia would soon be colonized by the Com- 
munist conquerors. A look at a map is enough to realize 
that Indochina is the last stronghold of South East Asia. Cer- 
tain people waited till 1952 or 1953 to look at the map, 
but the men in the Kremlin had examined it long before. 
They launched this war and kept it up in perfect accordance 
with one of Lenin's assertions which we should keep in 
mind: ‘“The shortest road from Moscow to Paris goes through 
Peking, Tokyo and Calcutta.” Which means; ““We must lay 
our hands on the immense resources of Asia in order to 
become the masters of the world.” On September 11, the 
National Security Council recommended a substantial increase 
in the amount of American assistance to the campaign against 
the Communist onslaught in Indochina. A month earlier, on 
August 11, the Wall Street Journal had written: “If things 
turned against Ho and his local communists, the Chinese 
Red neighbors might decide to take an active hand in the 
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fighting. If necessary then to block a red victory, the thinking 
here is that the United States would first step in with air 
and navel aid and even certain troops if needed. The diplo- 
mats worry about this possibility but they think the risk worth 
taking. And apparently they think American public opinion 
would back them up if worst come to worst and events led 
to another Korea.” 

This is an implicit recognition of the fact that France is 
holding the most vital defense point of the free world. But 
you must know that we have to do to hold it. On July Ist, 
that is, before the arrival of the latest reinforcements, our 
Expeditionary Corps numbered 261,000 men, including 150,- 
000 from France and Africa. Of these 150,000 men, 80,000 
are from France proper, and among them 7,800 officers— 
that is 26 per cent of the French officers corps—and 36,700 
noncommissioned officers, that is, 40 per cent of all French 
N.C.O.’s. Therefore, more than one French officer out of 
four, and nearly one noncommissioned officer out of two, 
are fighting in Indochina. And yet we are still short of 
officers and N.C.O.’s. That is why, immediately after the 
cease-fire in Korea, we asked the United Nations Command 
to authorize the transfer to Indochina of the French battalion, 
all the men of which have now had sufficient training to 
become noncommissioned officers. By July 1st, the number 
of men killed in Indochina exceeded 135,000 including more 
than 1,700 French officers and 30 sons of generals. After 
the last war, France raised as you know her three greatest 
soldiers to the high rank of Marshal: the only son of Marshal 
de Lattre was killed in Indochina; one of the sons of Marshal 
Leclerc was reported missing after having been seriously 
wounded in Indochina; and the son of Marshal Juin has 
been fighting for the past two years in Indochina. You can 
measure what that means after the heavy losses you have 
suffered in Korea. But may I recall that France’s population 
is 40 million and that 2 million of her sons were killed in 
the two World Wars. As for France's military expenditures 
in Indochina, in the last eight years they have totaled 5 
billion, 714 million dollars (at the present exchange rate), 
of which 4 billion, 857 million have been entirely paid by 
France. No one will be surprised, then, that we should wish 
to be rid of these burdens as soon as possible. Our reason, 
however, are not merely sentimental or financial. It's not even 
a question of a stopfire which so many French mothers have 
long been so anxiously waiting for. Two other fundamental 
reasons compel us to seek the legitimate means of restoring 
peace to Indochina. The first is that there can be no lasting 
peace in Asia so long as war continues in Indochina. The 
ending of the war in the Associated States of Indochina is 
an essential step along the path of pacification and conciliation 
in Asia, which began with the Armistice in Korea. The 
second reason is that our war effort in Indochina reduces our 
contribution to the European Defense Organization: everyone 
understands why the French cannot rejoice in German re- 
armament, even if they admit it is necessary, when 26 per cent 
of their officers and 40 per cent of their noncommissioned 
officers are fighting thousands of miles away. 

Certain unofficial declarations might have led one to think 
that the two powers which, from the outside, inspire and 
arm the Vietminh rebels—Russia and Red China—were dis- 
posed to consider the opening of negotiations to put an 
end to this war. It remains for them to prove that these 
ambiguous hints are not mere propaganda, and that, cor- 
responding to the desire for peace many times expressed by 
the French Government, a no less sincere desire exists in the 
opposite camp. Diplomatic negotiations—which, for example, 
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might be opened in the course of, or following upon the 
Political Conference on Korea, and which would have as 
their object the end of aggression in Indochina—would make 
it possible to look forward to the return of more normal 
conditions of international relations in Asia. 

To this end, it is essential to do our utmost to speed the 
meeting, within the time limits specified by the Armistice 
Convention, of the Korean Political Conference. In this re- 
spect, the French Government is firmly opposed to the re- 
opening, in this Assembly, of the debate on the composition 
of the conference. The United Nations have designated their 
representatives to the Political Conference; they are waiting 
for the other party to do likewise. Time is getting short. Let 
us not get ourselves drawn into reopening a procedural dis- 
cussion that would delay the examination of the real problems. 
All well considered, the shape of the conference table matters 
little. The main thing is that the conference shall take place 
and that it shall have power to examine the ‘means of re- 
storing peace and security to unhappy Korea first, and ‘then 
to Asia as a whole. 

In the meantime, we keep on fighting, we continue to study 
anxiously the communiqués from Indochina without knowing 
when or how this endless war, which has been going on for 
seven years now, will come to an end. You know how diffi- 
cult it is, under such conditions, to contend with a nation’s 
weariness. I feel it my duty to tell you that we would never 
succeed in overcoming the lassitude of the French people 
merely by repeating to them that they are fighting Commu- 
nism. This would justify their aang 00 in a coalition 
war, but not the necessity in which we find ourselves of bear- 
ing the burden alone. Actually, we have two objectives in 
this war. The first is very clear to you: to check Communist 
aggression. The second is less clear to you, but just as im- 
portant to us: to defend the principle of interdependence on 
which the French Union is founded. That France, in Indo- 
china, is not waging war for her own interests alone but also 
for those of her associates and of the whole free world—this 
has just been attested more clearly than ever by the declara- 
tion of last July 3rd in which the French Government pro- 
claimed its intention of bringing to completion, as soon as 
possible, the independence of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. 
Negotiations already under way with the Governments of the 
three States will translate into facts the principles contained 
in this document. But those three ——s independent 
Governments are united to France by their freely accepted 
membership in the French Union. 

They have, indeed, perfectly realized that, should we leave 
them to themselves, their independence a few days later would 
be worth exactly as much as that of the Albanian, or the 
North Korean, Government. To-day, independence without 
interdependence is the shortest and surest road to servitude. 
That is the very principle which inspired the creation of the 
French Union: a voluntary community to organize and guar- 
antee the interdependence of free peoples. 

Evident as far as Asia is concerned, this is no less true of 
Africa, especially of North Africa. We are confronted with 
no serious problem in the greater part of French Africa. Al- 
geria, French West Africa and French Equatorial Africa are 
part of the French Republic. Specifically African affairs, as 
you know, are administered by assemblies elected in each terri- 
tory. All the inhabitants of these territories share in direct- 
ing affairs of general interest by electing Senators and Depu- 
ties who sit in the Parliament in Paris. A native of Dakar is 
a French citizen just as I am: a Moslem Deputy from Algeria 
is a member of the French Parliament on exactly the same 
footing as I am. I do not believe that the thought that he 
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might cease to be French has ever occurred to one inhabitant 
in a thousand in these territories. The question takes a differ- 
ent form in Tunisia and Morocco because these two countries 
are not - either of the French Republic or of the French 
Union. They have rulers who placed themselves under French 
protection by treaties signed, more than 70 years ago in the 
case of Tunisia, and more than 40 years ago in the case of 
Morocco. Therein lies the difficulty: because we promised 
these countries and these sovereigns that we cont respect 
their customs and traditions, we have not guided their politi- 
cal development at the same rate as their economic and social 
development. That is why we are now devoting our efforts 
to the task that France has undertaken in order to lead those 
peoples to the freedom of administering their own affairs. To 
understand the real issues at stake, it is enough to recall the 
main reforms that have been introduced into Morocco since 
the accession of the new Sultan and as a result of the de- 
parture of the former one: the institution of elected repre- 
sentative assemblies at all levels of public life; a statute of 
the judiciary that assures the independence of judges; a pro- 
cedure, in penal cases, that strictly guarantees the protection 
of the rights of the individual; and very soon, I hope, legal 
provisions which will give the workers the benefit of labor 
union freedom. 

As soon as Tunisia and Morocco have achieved complete 
internal autonomy, a new treaty between the people of 
Tunisia, or of Morocco on one side, and France on the other 
should replace the old Protectorate treaties, which France con- 
cluded with absolute monarchs. At that time, the young 
Moroccan democracy and the young Tunisian democracy— 
which it is our duty to help come into being, step by step, 
but nonetheless rapidly—will choose their course. Perhaps 
they will wish, like Algeria, to become part of the French 
Republic. But it is much more likely that they will choose to 
remain independent States like Vietnam, this independence 
being guaranteed by close association with the French Union. 
One thing is certain; there will never be a complete rupture 
between Tunisia or Morocco on the one hand, and France on 
the other. For such a rupture would be a death sentence. 


And first of all, a death sentence for the Tunisian and 
Moroccan peoples themselves. I am going to give you an ex- 
ample of what I mean. When the treaty was signed between 
France and Tunisia 70 years ago, there were about one million 
and a half inhabitants in Tunisia. Today there are three and 
a half million, thanks to the economic, social and medical 
task we have achieved and which no one thinks of question- 
ing. In order to feed this population, which has tripled in a 
little more than half a century, Tunisia must be equipped, 
dams constructed, the land irrigated and fertilized. We are 
spending approximately 45 million dollars a year to this end, 
which benefits the Tunisians almost exclusively, since 90% of 
the cultivated land is owned by Tunisians. The same problem 
exists in Morocco where the population, which was steadily 
decreasing 50 years ago, has doubled during the last 30 years, 
and where 94% of the land is cultivated by Moroccan owners. 
In order to be convinced that the vast majority of the Moroc- 
can population fears, above all, the withdrawal of France, it 
is enough to recall what happened in Tangiers during the 
crisis that occurred last month. As you know this Interna- 
tional Zone of Morocco is controlled in part by the United 
States. The International Control Commission or governing 
body has representatives from the United States, Britain, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Holland and Belgium as well as France. 
Obviously the latter’s influence cannot be said to be over- 
whelming in Tangiers. Moreover certain countries repre- 
sented are quite hostile toward French Moroccan policy. The 
Tangiers police force and the army are both controlled by in- 
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ternational bodies. The Chief of police is a Spaniard. In 
addition, Tangiers also boasts several prominent Moroccan 
nationalist’ among its mainly Moslem population. They enjoy 
complete freedom in this notoriously liberal community. In 
the light of these facts it can be seen that in no circum- 
stances could France hope to run Tangiers just as she pleases, 
much less apply any coercitive measure on the population. 
And in this internationally controlled zone the proclamation 
of the new Sultan of Morocco and the incidents which led 
to it, aroused practically no opposition at all. Moreover the 
act of allegiance to the new Sultan was signed by all except 
one of the Moroccan officials eligible to sign it. The only 
sentiment expressed by the Moslem population (over 100,- 
000) was the same as that expressed in Morocco—to get rid 
of Sultan Ben Youssef and replace him with Sultan Ben Arafa 
—a sentiment, be it noted, which was expressed without the 
slightest coercion or constraint on the part of the French 
Authorities. 

But independence without interdependence would not only 
strike a fatal blow at the population, it would also strike a 
no less fatal blow at the strength of the Atlantic Community. 
Algeria, which is situated between Morocco and Tunisia, is 
one of the territories protected by the Atlantic Pact; Tunisia 
is the fulcrum between the eastern and the western basins of 
the Mediterranean which, from Gibralter to Turkey, is com- 
pletely covered by the Atlantic Pact; Morocco, which is situ- 
ated at the juncture between Africa, Europe and the Atlantic 
Ocean is already one of the most important American air 
bases. What would become of the security of this vital region 
if it were no longer tied to the French Union? That is what 
I once asked one of my Egyptian friends and he answered: 
“Well, North Africa would become a neutral area between 
the two blocks, like the Arab countries of the Near East.” I 
replied: “Czechoslovakia also was neutral in 1948. That is 
why it is today under the communist yoke.” The communist 
parties in Tunisia and Morocco, the communist countries in 
the United Nations, know perfectly well what they are doing 
when they support with all their strength the so-called na- 
tionalist parties that seek to stir up trouble in North Africa. 
Those who are in command in the Kremlin are not unaware 
of the fact that—on the very day when the French Army and 
the American Air Force will have to leave—the way will be 
wide open for them to rush in. 

Besides, at the very moment when France, the protagonist 
of international cooperation, takes the bold initiative of call- 
ing upon the ancient peoples of Europe to sacrifice a part of 
their sovereignty in order to achieve the economic, military 
and political integration of their continent—are the very men 
who praise her for this going to reproach her for enabling the 
populations of North Africa to participate in a large com- 
munity that assures their material prosperity, guarantees their 
security and makes possible their spiritual development? Or 
do they ask, at the cost of contradicting themselves further, 
that the African continent should disintegrate while the Eu- 
ropean continent is becoming federated and unified ? 

I feel it is my duty to reassert here the fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which France's policy is based. A great move- 
ment for European consolidation and unity is afoot today, a 
movement which has been a dream for centuries. The urge 
of free Europeans for the creation of a prosperous, safe and 
united homeland is finding expression. It may be that the 
world has hardly begun to realize the revolutionary nature of 
what is happening. But let me say that this movement will 
not fail, a. must not be delayed. 

In this connection, an outstanding declaration was recently 
made by the French statesman who is most qualified to do so. 
Premier Laniel in a speech of September 26th first referred 
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publicly to the European Army Treaty since he became Presi- 
dent of the Government. He said there was now hope for a 
satisfactory association of Britain with the European army, 
and that when talks on the Saar are ended “the Government 
would ask the Parliament to put the ratification of the treaty 
on its agenda.” In other words the situation may be sized up 


'* by saying that the treaty has not yet turned the corner, but is 


in the process of doing so with accrued momentum. 

But why do we make the ratification of the European Army 
Treaty contingent upon the solution of the Saar question? Is 
it not putting the cart before the horse? Is it reasonable to de- 
lay the unification of Europe on account of a territory with 
less than one million inhabitants? Would it not be wiser to 
assume that the Saar would take care of herself in a unified 
Europe? 

I can perfectly understand that the problem should appear 
thus as seen from America. But, if reality is considered at 
close range, one is led to the directly opposite solution: it is 
impossible to go forward along the road to European unity, 
without first having provided a solution for the Saar that is 
in itself European. I must furthermore stress that, although 
the French and German Governments have not yet reached an 
agreement on the manner in which this principle should be 
applied, they are, on the other hand, in agreement on the 
principle itself. What, then, are the reasons why the Saar 
problem should assume such importance? 

There is, first of all, a moral reason. The cornerstone on 
which we wish to build European unity is respect for the free- 
ly expressed will of the populations. Therein lies the funda- 
mental distinction between the communist world and the 
democratic world. Now on last November 30th, almost 65% 
of the Saarlanders voted for the parties favoring autonomy 
for the Saar and economic union with France. The Council 
of Europe nominated a Dutch Socialist Deputy, Mr. Van Der 
Goes Van Naters, and asked him to lead an inquiry about the 
Saar question. His report was handed in several weeks ago. 
It contains this sentence: ‘The result of the elections of No- 
vember 30, 1952 reflects clearly the free expression of Saar 
public opinion.” 

Then there is an economic reason. 

For only five out of the past 83 years, from 1935 to 1940, 
has a tariff barrier separated the Saar from Lorraine. For the 
Saar steel industry can be supplied only by Lorraine iron ore, 
and the Lorraine steel industry needs the coal from the Saar. 
Furthermore, the Saar, which is one of the most densely popu- 
lated countries of the world, can get its food supply only 
from the neighboring rich agricultural regions of France. 
Finally, you can understand that France, which proposed and 
created the European Coal and Steel Community, must na- 
turally maintain a balance within this community. If the 
Saar economy were to be separated from the French economy 
and integrated with the German economy, Germany would 
possess 53% of the steel and coal of the community, whereas 
France would no longer possess more than 24%. 

A political reason too sides by the moral and economic ones 
I have just stated. For the first time at the Moscow Confer- 
ence of 1947, and a second time in August 1951, the Ameri- 
can Government and the British Government approved and 
unreservedly supported the right of the Saar to remain politi- 
cally autonomous, and economically united to France. We 
know that this commitment will be respected and that this 
support will prove decisive. In a few days, Chancellor 
Adenauer and former Premier Foreign Minister Bidault will 
have conversations dealing principally with the Saar question. 
I am confident that they will arrive at an agreement, by the 
terms of which the diplomatic representation and the defense 
of the Saar, at present assured by France, will be entrusted to 
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a European organization, for example, the Council of Min- 
isters of the Council of Europe or the Council of Ministers of 
the European Coal and Steel Community. Thus, from the 
political point of view, France and Germany will be placed 
on an equal footing with regard to the Saar. This will be a 
real test case for the European spirit. As soon as this stumb- 
ling block has been removed and the Saar has become, accord- 
ing to the wish of the Saarlanders themselves, a sort of federal 
district, Europe will go forward to unity. 

People may sometimes be surprised that we have not ad- 
vanced more rapidly along this road. This surprise is not 
shared by the “leading architect of one Europe’, my name- 
sake, M. Robert Schuman, who speaks with much greater 
authority than I. I suppose that some of you have read a 
fascinating book by George Orwell, entitled “Animal Farm”, 
and remember the single commandment which was written 
on the wall of the farm: “All animals are equal, but some 
animals are more equal than others.’ This quotation, I am 
afraid, applies only too well to my present situation. All 
Schumanns may be equal, but Robert Schuman is certainly far 
more equal than Maurice Schumann. 

In an article recently published by the New York Times 
Magazine, Robert Schuman wrote: “The national sovereignty 
of European countries has until now been a fundamental dog- 
ma. In the past no abridgments of complete independence 
were ever known unless imposed by military defeat. European 
nations have never voluntarily sania any part of their 
freedom to the will of a supra-national body. Let us not be 
astonished, therefore, at finding opposition to such an idea. 
Let us instead be surprised at having been able, in less than 
two years, to reach the remarkable results which have been 
accomplished.” 

In fact, since August 10th, 1952, a European federal gov- 
ernment has become a reality in the coal and steel industries, 
which employ 1,800,000 workers. Between January and July 
1953, distribution of coal within the community has increased 
by 16%. During the first six months of 1952, the six coun- 
tries concerned had to import 10 million tons of American 
coal payable in dollars: during the first six months of 1953, 
they have imported only 3.4 million tons. The treaty of the 
steel and coal community is truly an anti-trust law. The strug- 
gle against cartels and monopolies has already begun. By 
raising the level of production and consumption, it should 
enable Europe to catch up with the rate of the development 
of the modern world and to keep in step with it: For, during 
the period from 1913 to 1951—while the industrial produc- 
tion of the world as a whole had trebled—that of Western 
Europe had less than doubled. 

It will be readily understood by everyone that it is less easy 
to create a common army than a common market for coal and 
steel. 

I represent, in the French Parliament, a region of northern 
France which for eight years—from 1914 to 1918, and from 
1940 to 1944—was occupied, plundered and devastated by 
the Germans. You can well imagine how one of my consti- 
tuents—whose father was killed by the Kaiser's armies and 
who was himself wounded or imprisoned by the Nazis—would 
react if I told him: ‘In order to defend Europe against a new 
peril, it is necessary to accept German rearmament. Yet we 
know how dangerous it would be to allow the resurrection of 
a German national army. Consequently, the only solution is 
to create a European defense community, which implies that 
our own army in Europe will have lost its national character. 
Tomorrow, therefore, your sons will belong to the same —_ 
as the Germans against whom your father and you, yourself, 
have fought. On the other hand, the only two great countries 
which you regard as France’s permanent allies, which fought 
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beside you in two world wars, and in which you have the ut- 
most confidence—the United States and Great Britain—will 
retain the whole of their national armies, and will remain, 
therefore, outside the community.” You would not believe 
me if I told you that this man was or will be easily convinced. 
To do so, I would at least have to assure him that he would 
not, under any circumstances, run the risk of finding himself 
alone in Europe—with his partners of the European defense 
community, including Germany—but without the United States 
and Great Britain, to which he naturally feels bound by com- 
mon interests and responsibilities, and from which he is sure 
no lasting or profound divergence will ever separate him. 
That is why, in my opinion, M. Robert Schuman was prefectly 
right when he wrote a few days ago: “To go through with 
our intentions we need more than encouraging words or more 
or less urgent warnings. We need true cooperation based on 
mutual agreement. 

“First, we must be able to count on the active support of 
our friends. I pointed out above the risks which European 
integration involves for those countries which agree to it. To 
overcome the hesitations of the prudent and timid, the great 
powers must pledge their cooperation. These powers, while 
they do not themselves share the risks, ought to agree to guar- 
antee us against those which we undertake to run. None can 
deny that, in the half century which the Treaties of European 
Community are to run, dangerous changes in opinion and cir- 
cumstances may occur among the signatories and other powers 
concerned. In such a development we must be effectively pro- 
tected against any attempts to shatter the European Com- 
munity and, for example, to create an army in an autonomous 
Germany. 

There is nothing exorbitant in such a demand upon our 
allies. If the relations between Germany and Western Europe 
were regularized by a peace treaty, all the signatories would 
guarantee us against its violation. It is logical that we should 
have the same security in basing peace on European coopera- 
tion freely accepted and organized. Furthermore, neither the 
United States nor Britain should be able to disassociate them- 
selves from the faithful execution of the engagements agreed 
to by Europe. Their own safety and world peace are at stake. 
Matters must be arranged so that the Community cannot rea- 
sonably seem like a snare or a risk for anyone.” 

On the other hand, it would be a gross and dangerous mis- 
take to believe that we can wait as long as all hope is not lost 
of an understanding with Russia. This would mean, not only 
fitting our attitude to that of an adversary—which is always 
detestable—not only leaving all initiative to him, not only 
wasting precious time, but also discarding the chance to build 
up the strength on which free discussion can alone be founded. 

The speech I delivered recently before the United Nations 
General Assembly had no other purpose than to show that 
“the responsible leaders of Europe were not going to fall into 
that trap.” As I told Mr. Vichinsky, we cannot recognize 
the right of anyone to-prevent us from being united, because, 
in uniting, we threaten no one. 

No nation understands better than France what the haunt- 
ing fear of invasion and the obsessive longing for security can 
mean. 

We want to believe that the Soviet Union will no longer 
seek what she calls political security by favoring every single 
possibility of division between States which are, and intend to 
remain, independent, nor what she calls geographical security 
by accumulating territories placed directly or indirectly under 
her control. And in this respect we are convinced she is weil 
aware that the spirit of expansion inevitably brings about the 
regrouping of the countries threatened. 









But if this be the case, if this be really the case, what has 
Soviet Russia to fear from the policy of European organiza- 
tion initiated by France? It may be that she fears the rebirth 
of a militarism from which, like ourselves and like all the 
—- of Western Europe, she has cruelly suffered. It may 

that she is resolved that the resources on which this mili- 
tarism was built should no longer be used for aggressive pur- 

s. But she cannot ignore the fact that since 1950 these 
legitimate fears have at no time been left out of consideration 


in our refusals and our choices. Why then would we accept, 


why would we even offer to make, the very hard sacrifices 
implied in the laws of a European Community, if not to avoid 
the possibility that any of the members of this Community 
should be able to exercise its own power at the service of its 
own ambitions, if not to make sure that no country should be 
able to turn its industrial resources and manpower toward 
preparations for a war of conquest or reconquest against any- 
one? 

But it is not only for this fundamental reason that the policy 
of European construction—now being pursued by the Govern- 
ments of Western Europe—is, by definition, a policy of peace. 

Even if the problem of the common defense had never pre- 
sented itself, even if there had never been any threat of ag- 
gression hanging over their countries since 1945, the Gov- 
ernments of Western Europe would have been duty bound to 
entrust to common rules and common institutions the task of 
administering larger markets and greater areas, that is to say, 
of creating the conditions necessary for generally raising the 
standard of living of their peoples. 

That is why the setting up of a European Community, in 
itself strictly defensive, constitutes, in addition a factor for 
stabilization and, consequently, for an international détente. 

When the Soviet Union realizes that, by refusing to accept 
this double evidence, she is going against her own deepest 
interests, she will find us ready to seek with her the means 
for completing the European organization by a system of sup- 
plementary guarantees, and among them, a guarantee against 
the modification by force of existing boundaries. 

This guarantee could consist, for example, in a non-ag- 
gression pact between the six Governments which make up 
the European Community, Great Britain and the United States, 
on the one hand, and the U.S.S.R. and its satellites, on the 
other, a pact providing that the frontiers of Germany, what- 
ever they might be, could never be modified by force. 

Coal and Steel Community, Defense Community, Political 
Community: step by step, six European nations have begun 
to unite under common institutions. Other free nations of 
Europe, realizing the Pa that has already been made, 
will certainly unite their efforts with ours, so that we can work 
together, on a basis of equality and non discrimination, and 
build a European federation which, in the very words of the 
President of the United States, “is necessary to the peace and 
prosperity of Europe and of the whole world.” 

After having frankly asked the most direct and abrupt ques- 
tions, I should like to conclude by suming up the reasons why 
I have utter confidence in my country. I believe in France, 
above all because France believes in her own future. Ever 
since 1946, the birthrate has constantly exceeded the death- 
rate: in 1938, 612,000 Frenchmen were born and 647,000 
Frenchmen died; in 1951, 818,000 Frenchmen were born and 
563,000 Frenchmen died. Moreover, in spite of the losses of 
the war, the French population, which in 1939 was less than 
42 million inhabitants, has increased by almost a million. It 
is because we are thinking of the future of these children 
that we devote 22% of our national revenue to investment, 
against 13% as we did before the war. 
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DEAN ACHESON 


I believe in France, because the vitality of her people is 
also shown through their spirit of sacrifice. Someone dared to 
say a few years ago: “Would France fight if she were at- 
tacked? At the time when this question was asked, within a 
few days a third of the young officers of my division—with 
whom I had paraded on the day Paris was liberated—were 
killed in Indochina; that year the French taxpayer was spend- 
ing six billion dollars for that war, that is to say, twice the 
total amount we received as aid under the Marshall Plan, and 
that saved us from an economic debacle. At the present time, 
France has 900,000 men under arms against 700,000 in 1938, 
and the percentage of military expenditures in proportion to 
the national income, which in 1938 came to 8.3%, today 
reaches almost 12%. 

It must always be borne in mind that, the smaller the na- 
tional income, the more such additional military efforts en- 
croach upon the satisfaction of essential needs. In this re- 
spect, it must be realized that, on an average, the national in- 
come per capita in Western Europe is only one third of that 
in the United States. Any lowering of the standard of living 
of the working masses might entail disruption of the produc- 
tive effort, and grave discouragement. Thus we must be care- 
ful not to weaken internally the countries in this area (includ- 
ing mine), while we try to build up their military strength. 

I believe in France, because she gives proof of imagination 
and originates great ideas. Recently, I read in an American 
paper: “The French have no stomach for the Indochinese 
war, or for the European army.” As a matter of fact, it is 
perfectly true that the idea of rearming the Germans, while 
the flower of our youth is fighting an endless war almost 10,- 
000 miles away from home, does not fill us with joy or arouse 
our enthusiasm. How could it be otherwise? But do not we 
then deserve some credit for mastering our resentments and 
opening the way that will lead Europe to unity, in other words, 
to safety? 

On this point I am moreover pleased to stress that our 
political philosophy is directly inspired by the example of 
the United States. It is said that in 1918, when General Persh- 
ing arrived in France, he exclaimed: “La Fayette, we are 
here."” The day when we have succeeded in uniting Europe 
as North America has united, we shall be able to acknowledge 
George Washington’s example as Pershing acknowledged La 
Fayette’s. 

In short, I believe in France because France is facing the 
future. 

But I should cease to believe in France if America ceased 
to have confidence in her. For we need the support, under- 
standing and affection of the American people, our oldest and 
most powerful ally. 
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In this spirit, I beg you not to let yourselves be taken in by 
mere appearances. Don’t forget that if the French have a 
genius for getting into crisis, they also have a talent for get- 
ting out of them. As one of our most severe critics said re- 
cently, ‘‘we are as unpredictably good at times as we are inept 
at other times. We are well aware of our worst failing, that 
is our lack of continuity. So much so that we have undertaken 
to revise our Constitution in order to remedy this evil. But, 
if our political life is made of up and downs, our policy, on 
the other hand, is steady. The President of the Republic— 
elected for seven years—assures by his moral influence the 
permanence of the great objectives. We have had only two 
Foreign Ministers in nine years, that is to say, fewer than any 
other democratic country. We have many parties, too many 
in my opinion; but they know how to unite when a funda- 
mental issue is at stake; to cite only one example, five out of 
six members of the Parliament were elected on a program in- 
cluding approval of the Atlantic Pact and not only the main- 
tenance but the strengthening of the Western Alliance. This 
is the most striking proof that the vast majority of the French 
people has definitely repudiated communism. As former Pre- 
mier Pinay said a few days ago, “The danger, if it ever ex- 
isted, is behind us, not in front of us.” 


Though we have lost part of our accumulated reserves of 
economic strength, we have not lost faith in recuperating it. 
As a mater of fact, thanks to your generous and enlightened 
aid, we have been in the process of recuperating it. All that 
we needed was a few years of peace. But then came the call 
from the East and the Far East. New clouds gathered on the 
already darkened horizon. We realized, as well as you did, 
that the only way to prevent a new catastrophe from breakin 
out was to assemble—as quickly as possible—all the po 
at our disposal. We do not question the necessity of making 
this effort but we want you to realize that we have, unfortun- 
ately, certain limitations which it is impossible for us either 
to overlook or to overcome. 


We feel like a mountain climber who has suffered a severe 
accident. He is out of the hospital. His injuries are prac- 
tically healed. He can lay his crutches aside. He can walk, 
and even go pretty fast. He is beginning to take some strenu- 
ous physical exercise. A few more weeks and he will be able 
to start climbing again. But then suddenly comes a call. He 
has to climb a very high and very stiff mountain right away. 
It is a matter of life and death. He answers the call. He is 
going to do all that he can, but he needs a stronger rope, and 
a friend’s arm in order to make the necessary effort. All that 
we are asking you is—let us have this rope and do not with- 
draw your arm. 


Post War Foreign Policy 


THE SECOND PHASE 
By DEAN ACHESON, former Secretary of State 


Delivered at the Woodrow Wilson Foundation Dinner Upon the occasion of the presentation to him of the Woodrow 
Wilson Award for distinguished service, New York, N. Y., October 1, 1953 


generous friends: No words of mine can convey to 

you the depth of my appreciation of your kindness to 
me this evening. To a sterner nature than mine it may be 
enough to know that in hard days one did one’s best. But it 
is a lonely satisfaction, and leaves the heart cold. You bring 
the warmth of a quadruple honor—the Award of the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation, bearing the accolade of that great 


M: CHAIRMAN, Secretary Finletter, my kind and 





name; the fact that in following my beloved chief, President 
Truman, in this honor, you associate me with him once 
again; the presence and the kind words of my colleague of 
more than a decade of government service, Secretary Fin- 
letter, whose friendship now, as always, in Francis Bacon's 
phrase “‘redoubleth joys and cutteth griefs in half”; and the 
attesting presence of this great company of generous friends. 
I accept it with a full and grateful heart. The warmth of 
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such friendship makes one stiffening from old wounds feel 
once again the oar in his hand, the surge of the sea under 
the stem and the prow pointed to seas never yet sailed. And 
one feels again the grim courage of that figure at the helm 
who brought us—not to port, for there will be no port for 
a long time—but through the hurricane to more navigable 
seas. 

On Labor Day President Truman said that one of the tre- 
sults of private life was that it gave a man time to think. 
He did not disclose whether the opportunity gave pain or 

leasure. I shall not intrude where he has hesitated. But 
is remark raises another point illustrated by a most able 
statesman of one of our American neighbors, who was asked 
his policy about giving public expression to his thoughts. He 
said: “I have two types of thoughts—one, I share with all; 
the other, I never think.” 

Your kindness to me tonight gives me an opportunity to 
share with you some thoughts. Their validity you will judge. 

2's £8 


The foreign policy of the United States is composed of 
two elements, object and method—to put it another way, 
the purpose or object to be attained, and the various acts, in- 
ternational, domestic, public, and private, which affect our 
international purposes and goals. 

As to the first of these—the broad purpose—I do not be- 
lieve that, among Americans who are deemed there is or 
can be, any serious disagreement about the proper aim of our 
foreign policy in the national interest. We would agree, I 
think that the purpose of our foreign policy is to maintain 
and foster an environment in which our national life and in- 
dividual freedom can survive and prosper. We would believe 
that the Communist bloc is wholly hostile to the attainment 
of this purpose; desires a diametrically opposite result; and at 
= time had, or came close to having the capacity to effect its 
esire. 

We believe, I continue, that the danger does not confront 
us alone. It confronts all peoples who wish to pursue their 
own national or cultural development in their own way, and 
all who cherish individual liberty. The will and power of 
some of these nations, added to ours, can obtain the result 
we and they seek. The support, trust, and cooperation of all 
is important to us and to them. The loss of certain of these 
nations would gravely prejudice the outcome. 

Such I believe to be the situation in a nutshell. It means, 
as it had meant five times in the last four hundred years, a 
coalition to resist the imposition by a powerful state of its 
hegemony upon others. For it has been by this means that 
five times a group of states have maintained their indepen- 
dence, their freedom to develop along their chosen paths, 
however diverse these may have been. A coalition defeated 
the attempt of Louis XIV to impose absolutism upon Europe, 
to make subject peoples out of independent peoples. A coali- 
tion defeated Napoleon; another defeated the Kaiser; another 
Hitler. And another still has been formed to face a danger 
equal and greater than any of these—greater because added 
to the power of a great state is an international conspiratorial 
doctrine which is used to exascerbate and exploit all conflicts 
within and between the opposing states. 

If, as I believe, this is the problem, let us look at the his- 
tory of the post-war years. I submit that it falls into two 
phases: One, the creation of the coalition amid confusion 
and evident danger; the other, the maintenance and manage- 
ment of the coalition against cajolery and subversion in the 
face of a more hidden but perhaps greater danger. 

The first phase occupied the period from shortly after the 
end of World War II to the Communist Party Congress in 
Moscow in the autumn of 1952; the second phase we are now 
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in, and cannot foresee its end, except that it will not come 
soon. 

The problem of the past six years was to create the coali- 
tion to _— the imposition of Communist tyranny. The 
need to do so came about because the collapse of Germany 
and Japan removed the powers which stood astride the borders 
to which five centuries of expansion had brought the Russian 
Empire. The weakness of Western Europe created a fluidity 
there, unparalleled in modern times. And the awakening of 
the peoples of Asia and Africa to a sense of their own destiny 
saad forces both of promise and of confusion. 

The task of creating this coalition consisted not merely in 
bringing the nations concerned together in the common pur- 
pose—but almost in recreating the economic and_ social 
strength, the moral confidence, and the will to succeed of 
many, if not most, of the nations involved. It was a task of 
unprecedented magnitude and difficulty. Nations broken by 
the war either in spirit, or in substance, or in power, or in all 
three—friends and former enemies alike—were restored to 
health and confidence and brought to seek a common pur- 

se. 

In this vast and triumphant accomplishment all those na- 
tions contributed in effort, in sacrifice, in courage. In furnish- 
ing the ways and means—and, I think it fair to say, the in- 
spiration—a major portion of the task fell to the United 
States. 

The steps taken by our own and like-minded nations are 
too well known to do more than mention them—the prompt 
action to save Greece and Turkey; the economic restoration, 
including the Marshall Plan; the lifting of the siege of Ber- 
lin; the material and moral rebuilding of Germany and Ja- 
pan; the North Atlantic Treaty; the creation of the unified 
military force in Europe and on the Atlantic; the movement 
for unity in Western Europe, which remains of great impor- 
tance; the rearmament program; the vindication of collective 
security in Korea; the Pacific Treaties; and the gallant fight 
in Indo-China, Malaya, the Philippines against Communist 
— attack. 

uring this initial post-war period of power fluidity the 
Russians had successes as well as great and disappointing 
failures. They tried to win the vital industrial centers of 
Europe, to complement their system—and failed. Their gain 
lay in another field—the undeveloped area of China. Their 
gain here was loss for us. That must be entered in the ac- 
count. 

When this is done and the account of the first phase cast 
up, one conclusion stands out: 

Much, much indeed, has been accomplished in a brief and 
crowded time. In a very real sense chaos was turned into sub- 
stance, and substance into strength, by the common will to 
achieve of free, though deeply tired and tried, peoples. So 
much so, that last autumn even before the death of Stalin, 
the Communist Party Congress recognized the profound 
change, and, in turn, forecast a new Communist policy. No 
longer did the Party leaders consider constant pressure, the 
intimidation of vast armaments, ceaseless and violent propa- 
ganda, and a hammer blow or two at weak spots sufficient to 
accomplish their purpose. 

The new Soviet policy was the greatest accolade of our 
united success. It called for the — up of our coalition; 
the checking and disintegration of our common and growing 
strength; the end of United States military participation in 
the defense of Europe and the Middle East. All this would 
be accompanied by an expected economic crisis in the West 
—what Stalin called “the deepening of the general crisis of 
capitalism.” In total, it would create a situation ultimately 
favorable to Soviet dominance in the world. 
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DEAN ACHESON 


And so with our gains and losses, we come to the second 
phase. Equilibrium has been created. Strength has told. Ne- 
gotiation is asked, is possible, is desirable, and may—but 
only may—be productive. This is one of the results we have 
sought. But negotiation is a method, not an end of policy. 
In what attitude, with what scale of values, should we ap- 
proach negotiation? Here certain principles seem to me to 
contain the essence of salvation. 


The first is that never more than at present is the preserva- 
tion of the coalition so essential. To sustain it and to strengthen 
it must be the foundation of our foreign policy. The most 
unforgivable of mistakes would be to falter in a policy just 
as developments prove its rightness and success. 


Let me urge this thought upon you as we approach the 
negotiations of the coming months—perhaps the coming 
years. Whatever issues appear upon the conference agenda, 
whatever debates occupy the columns of the press and the 
news hours of the radio—the supreme issue, the central point 
around which all else revolves is the health and strength and 
cohesiveness of our coalition. Every effort will be made to 
divide us from our allies. Every effort will be made to sow 
distrust, suspicion, and to make it appear that one or the 
other of us is imposing upon the others. All of this brings 
us face to face with the fundamental principles and rules of 
conduct which govern the association of free peoples in a 
common effort. 


The leadership of a coalition of free peoples requires that 
the purposes and policies put forward are broad enough to 
embrace the interests of the whole group—or, at least, the 
vital, essential interests of the group. This is a matter of the 
deepest moral responsibility. Such a leader is a trustee. His 
interests cannot be personal or narrow. They must encompass 
the interests of all for whom he assumes the responsibility of 
leadership. This conception is essential for the operation of 
a coalition. 


It puts a high price upon leadership. It means that one 
cannot yield to the demands of domestic politics if the states- 
men of the nation exercising leadership are to command the 
confidence of others, who, in their turn, must subordinate 
urgent local pressures to the wider good. It means that, in a 
system of states, the leader, and all others, must deal with the 
members as one would expect to deal with allies and friends, 
who have many conflicting points of view. This requires the 
confinement of issues to the essential andthe resistance to 
pressures which accentuate more remote, divisive issues. A 


former colleague of mine well said: = 


“The essence of leadership is the successful resolution of 
problems and the successful attainment of objectives 
which impress themselves as being important to those 
whom one is called upon to lead.” 


Leadership also requires courtesy and manners. And at a 
time when peoples live cheek by jowl with other peoples, it 
requires not merely diplomatic manners, but governmental, 
press, radio, and popular manners. Whoever, for whatever 
seemingly local or personal purpose, insults or denigrates our 
allies strikes at the heart of our policy. Whoever portrays us 
as the sole repository of wisdom and resistance to tyranny, 
and who portrays our allies as something considerably less, 
does the coalition a great disfavor. 


The problems of this fast upsurging phase of our foreign 
policy re beyond measure. Those who represent us 
are entitled to every support. But the point remains that at 


the heart of our policy always, day in and day out, lies the 
strengthening of our coalition, of our united front. 
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And this, in turn, affects touchy points of domestic policy. 
For without strength—military strengyh—our own and our 
allies\—-the coalition loses its effectiveness to achieve its 
essential purpose. If the growth of this strength is stunted or 
impaired for whatever reason, the same results cannot be ex- 
pected from our common policy. As a famous critic said of 
a great actress in the role of Chanticleer, “Charm never made 
a rooster.” 


A military force—a unified, collective force—is not made 
by speeches. A strong economic system of the free world is 
not made by exhortation and high tariffs. These are some of 
the costs of responsibility. Our responses to them are tests 
of maturity. But for historians they will be more—they will 
bear upon our survival as a nation and a free people. 


There is another—and even more difficult—requirement for 
leadership in our coalition. It is a moral requirement, for the 
crucial issue of the struggle of our time is a moral issue, one 
central to the life we have inherited, to the very air we 
breathe. Above and beyond the alignment of nations and the 
defensive power which all of us strive to create, inspiring and 
uniting us, is the idea of freedom—not only national free- 
dom, but the freedom of man. We call our civilization 
Graeco-Judaic-Christian. The common idea in this heritage 
is the notion of the dignity of man, which means, as the Age 
of Enlightenment underlined, the spirit of free inquiry. It 
is the defense of this idea against the police state, the modern 
form of tyranny, which unites and inspires the men and 
women whom our coalition represents and serves. 


One of the dangers—clear and present dangers, in judicial 
phrase,—which confronts us Americans is what this struggle 
may do to us. Do to us, not in the physical or material sense, 
but in the sense John Milton meant, when he said, “Citizens, 
it is of no small concern what manner of men ye are, whether 
to preserve or to lose your liberties.” An old French proverb 
tells us: ““Chacun prend 4 l’adversaire, qu’il le veuille ou non.” 
(Everyone takes on the face of his adversary, whether he 
wills it or not.) 


We are in real danger of taking on the face of our ad- 
versary. We see this happening in a number of ways. Each 
day presents too many examples of callousness, cynicism, in- 
difference to the values of truth, fairness, restraint, free 
thought, free expression, free inquiry. They occur in many 
ways and at many levels in our national life. 


At the lowest level they appear in the use of totalitarian 
methods ostensibly to fight Communism. You hear it said, 
“You have to use the methods of Bolsheviks to beat the Bol- 
sheviks,” or ‘These methods may be rough but so is the 
enemy.” In my view, these rationalizations are insidiously 
false and deceptive. Bolshevik methods lead to Bolshevism. 
One of the tragedies of all times is the self-deception of 
those who act upon the belief that evil means can be justified 
by, or lead to, good ends. 


At a higher and more thoughtful level, but equally dan- 
gerous, is the view that only by developing an orthodoxy of 
our own can we defeat the totalitarian orthodoxy. It is said 
that the Western World wandered from the true path at the 
time of the Age of Enlightenment, and that the spirit of 
skepticism and of free inquiry, that grew out of that inspired 
age, has so corroded our faith that we are easy prey to the 
Communists. In my belief, what we need is not less spirit of 
free inquiry, but more. It has been the central idea of our 
nation, from the days of 1776 and earlier, that a free society 
is one in which diversity may flourish, in which the spirit of 
inquiry and of belief is free to explore and express. The ad- 
vent of Communism has not changed this. We do not be- 
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come stronger by imposing a uniformity of thinking upon 
ourselves; we become weaker. We lose, in fact, what we are 
fighting for; we take upon ourselves the face of our adversary. 

The spirit of free inquiry, free thought, is the kernel of 
what we are defending, and it is also the strongest weapon 
in our arsenal. What is more, it is the principal binding force 
in our coalition. The tradition of 1776 is still the most pow- 
erful and attracting force in the world today; it is this that 
draws to our leadership people all over the world. Without 
this idea, we are to them just another powerful nation, bent 
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upon interests which are not theirs. If we are narrow, dog- 
matic, self-centered, afraid, domineering, and crabbed, we 
shall break apart the alliance on which our future depends. 
But, if we behave, in our dealings among ourselves and with 
our allies, as a free society should, we shall succeed in. that 
most difficult task of leading a group of diverse peoples, do- 
ing unpleasant and burdensome things, over a long period of 
time, in the quiet defense of their precious liberty. It may be 
that this is the highest test of our American civilization which 
destiny has in store for us. 


What Price Freedom? 


“TO WHOM MUCH IS GIVEN OF HIM MUCH ALSO IS REQUIRED” 
By JOHN J. PARKER, Judge, United States Circuit Court Of Appeals (Fourth Judicial District) 


Keynote Address delivered at the Eighth Annual National Conference On Citizenship, Washington, D. C., 
Citizenship Day, September 17, 1953 


this splendid occasion. Today marks the one hundred 

sixty-sixth anniversary of the signing of the Constitution 
of the United States; and it is fitting and proper that patri- 
otic citizens from throughout the country gather in the nation’s 
capital to dedicate themselves anew to the principles contained 
in the charter of their liberties described by Mr. Gladstone as 
“The greatest piece of work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man.” Under that charter our 
country has grown to greatness. From thirteen poverty stricken 
colonies fringing the Atlantic she has grown until her bounds 
stretch from ocean to ocean and a hundred and sixty million 
souls live beneath her flag. Not only has she become the 
richest and most powerful nation on earth but, what is infin- 
itely more important, she has guaranteed freedom to all of her 
people and brought to them opportunities for individual de- 
velopment which no other people has ever known. 

There is much loose talk about democracy; but we must 
never forget that democracy is more than a form of govern- 
ment. It is a philosophy based upon the worth and impor- 
tance of the individual, a philosophy which believes that insti- 
tutions exist for men and not men for institutions, and that 
the happiness of the poor and the humble is of as much im- 
portance as the happiness of the great and the proud. Opr 
country came into existence proclaiming this philosophy as 
her confession of faith. “We hold these truths to be self 
evident,”” says our Declaration of Independence “that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, that among these are life and 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, and that to secure these 
rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.’ And the 
greatness of America consists in the fact that she has lived up 
to this philosophy. She is great, not because of the strength 
of her army or her navy, not because of the wealth of field or 
forest or mine or factory, not because of the splendor of her 
cities or the learning of her colleges and universities, but be- 
cause in her heart of hearts she believes in the sovereignty of 
the individual soul and the open door of opportunity for ev- 
ery man irrespective of race or color or religion or any other 
circumstance. 

The Constitution of the United States is the embodiment 
in the fundamental law of the country of the basic philosophy 
set forth in the Declaration of Independence. It gives us the 
framework of our government, but it is more than a frame- 
work of government. It is a guaranty to every citizen of his 
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inherent right of freedom. It embodies three fundamental 
concepts: (1) that government must be based on law and 
not on arbitrary will, (2) that government must rest on the 
consent of the governed, and (3) that government must re- 
spect and preserve the rights of the individual. 

In America no man is above the law; no man can make 
law by his arbitrary fiat. We believe that a natural law under- 
lies the activities of human society, that it is based upon rea- 
son, that it is declared by the legislature and the courts and 
that when so declared it is binding upon everyone, the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, the courts, as well as the general citizen- 
ship. The officers of our government are not rulers but serv- 
ants of the people charged with the duty of administering the 
law; and in order that they may not arrogate to themselves 
the sovereign powers of the state we have provided in the 
Constitution for separation of powers so that for none of them 
shall there exist the possibility of arbitrary action. The Consti- 
tution of the State of Massachusetts drafted by John Adams 
gives eloquently the reason for this separation of powers: ‘To 
the end that it shall be a government of laws and not of 
men. 

The second great principle of our constitutional structure 
is that government shall rest upon the consent of the governed. 
We see this illustrated in the system of dual sovereignty 
established by the Constitution under which the several states 
govern themselves in local matters while the federal govern- 
ment controls with respect to matters of national and inter- 
national concern. In this way we have solved one of the 
great problems of history, that is, how to develop the power 
of a great state without crushing the individual beneath its 
power. We have been able to develop a nation of imperial 
size and grandeur and yet preserve throughout its borders the 
strength and liberty of local self government. We have done 
this by applying through our federal system the principle that 
government should rest — the consent of the governed. 
If a thing concerns me and nobody else, I am the one to de- 
cide what to do about it. If it concerns the people of North 
Carolina and nobody else, the people of North Carolina de- 
cide. If it concerns the whole nation, the people of the na- 
tion make the decision. 

The third great principle embodied in the Constitution and 
the most important of all is that government must respect and 
preserve the rights of the individual citizen. We believe that 
the rights of the citizen were not created by the State but that 
they arise out of the nature of things, as Cicero expressed it, 
—that they were given him by God, as the Declaration of 
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Independence puts it,—and that the chief function of govern- 
ment is to protect the citizens in their enjoyment. Going back 
to Magna Carta in 1215, and even before Magna Carta, our 
fathers had been building up the concept of rights which be- 
longed to man as man which not even the king might violate. 
By the time of the Revolution these rights were pretty well 
defined. Freedom of thought, freedom of speech, ww a of 
conscience—the right of men to be secure in their persons and 
in their homes from arbitrary exercise of governmental power 
—the right to public trial and to be confronted by one’s ac- 
cusers—the right to have any imprisonment promptly inquired 
into by the courts—the right of a man not to be deprived of 
life or liberty or property but by the law of the land, “the 
general law,” in the words of Daniel Webster, “which hears 
before it condemns, which proceeds upon inquiry and ren- 
ders judgment only after trial’—these had come to be re- 
garded as the right of the Englishman which he might assert 
against even the power of the king. In our Constitution we 
have guaranteed these rights to the citizen, not only against 
the power of the executive officers of the government but also 
against the Congress and the Judges, and against action by 
the several states, that is, against the entire power of govern- 
ment, so that no public officer, no legislative assembly, no 
court may deny them to the humblest citizen in all the land. 
In this way we have protected the rights of the individual 
not only against tyranny of governmental officers but also 
against the tyranny of popular majorities, the rock upon 
which so many popular governments have perished. 

In celebrating the signing of the Constitution, however, we 
should remember that the strength of the Constitution is not 
in the written instrument, nor in the laws which have been 
enacted to carry it into effect, but in the minds and the hearts 
of the people of this country. The music of a symphony is 
not in the written score but in the ability of the musicians to 
understand what is there written and interpret it upon their 
instruments; and freedom under our Constitution depends 
upon its principles being understood by our people and being 
applied by them in their several communities. Many dictator- 
ships have written constitutions not very different from ours. 
Their people are without liberty because they do not have 
liberty in their hearts or practice it in their lives. It is the 
purpose of this Conference to bring to our people an under- 
standing of what Americanism really means. This is of trans- 
cendent importance at this time because American democracy 
is now engaged in a life and death struggle with the false 
philosophy of communism and our country is threatened from 
within and from without by forces which would destroy her 
freedom. In this crucial hour of our history, it behooves us 
to see that our people understand the basic principles of that 
freedom, that they preserve and practice these principles and 
that they take the necessary steps to protect them od the 
dangers which threaten from within and from without. 


The first thing that we need to do is to see that the history 
of America and American institutions is adequately taught in 
our schools and colleges to the rising generation of Ameri- 
cans. Standards and ideals must be constantly taught or they 
will perish; for as the older generation dies its knowledge 
dies with it. The ideals and the principles that have made our 
country great will live only as they are implanted in the minds 
of those who are coming on to take the places of those who 
are passing away. There has been too much teaching of 
economic determination and pragmatism and things of that 
sort mixed in with the teaching of American history, and too 
much neglect of the things of real importance. I hope the 
time may come when, not only in the high schools and the 
colleges, but also in the elementary schools there may be 
adequate teaching of the things that are basic in American 








liberty—the things that have really made this country great. 
Every school boy and girl should be grounded in the faith of 
America and be willing and able to go to the mat in defense 
of that faith. The false philosophy of communism will never 
be able to stand up in a fair and open fight with American 
democracy when the people have a real understanding of the 
issues that are involved in the conflict. 

We must see, also, that the principles embodied in the 
Constitution are observed and made a vital force in the life 
of the community. Freedom of speech and of the press must 
be maintained, the right to fair and open trial, whatever the 
accusation, must be given every person accused of crime; and 
a man must not be prejudiced by race or color or creed in 
his standing before the law. It is easy enough to believe in 
freedom of religion for Episcopalians or Baptists or Presby- 
terians. The test is whether we believe in that freedom for 
Mohammedans or Buddhists or athiests. It is easy enough to 
believe in free speech for Republicans and Democrats. The 
rub comes when it is applied to communists and fascists and 
others whose teachings are hostile to our institutions. We 
must never forget that, unless speech is free for everybody, 
it is free for nobody; that, unless it is free for error it is not 
free for truth; and that the only limitations which may safely 
be placed upon it are those which forbid slander, obscenity 
and incitement to crime. As said by Thomas Jefferson: “We 
have nothing to fear from the demoralizing reasonings of 
some, if others are left free to demonstrate their errors and 
especially when the law stands ready to punish the first crim- 
inal act produced by the false reasonings.” 

It is so easy for the unthinking to persuade themselves that 
the end justifies the means and that a violation of funda- 
mental principles should be allowed in the interest of a ~ 4 
posed public good. The answer is that we shall have fought 
the battle against the enemies of freedom in vain if in the 
fighting we destroy freedom itself. One of the things that 
was impressed upon me in Nurnberg was the importance of 
upholding the bulwarks against tyranny which have been 
built up through the wisdom of the ages. When freedom of 
speech and of the press were stifled in Germany, almost over- 
night the concentration camp flourished and a reign of terror 
had begun. Another thing impressed upon me there was the 
deadly danger inherent in a doctrine that would deny to any 
people equality under the law. The Nazi persecution of the 
Jews unleashed forces which the Nazi rulers were unable to 
control and which led to crimes of which every decent Ger- 
man today is ashamed. I shall never forget the anguished 
testimony of Hans Frank who, when asked by Mr. Justice 
Jackson what he had to say about the murder of the Jews 
when he was Governor General of Poland, exclaimed “A 
thousand years will pass and this guilt of Germany will still 
not be erased.” 

If democracy is to survive in its contest with the og And 
of the totalitarian state, democracy must be at its best in ev- 
ery community of our great country. This means that we 
must strive not only for liberty but also for efficiency in gov- 
ernment. It means that we must support able and honest 
men for public office, that we must vote intelligently and 
honestly on public questions, that we must do our share of 
public service on juries, in the armed forces or wherever the 
call to public duty comes. 

The defense of liberty is not, however, a mere matter of 
civic virtue. Liberty is endangered throughout the world and 
we are faced with the problem and duty of defending it in 
our community with our lives and every resource that we can 
command very much as our revolutionary forefathers were 
faced with the duty of defending it in theirs. The difference 
is that our community consists of the free nations of the 
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world, whereas their community consisted of the English 
colonies along the shores of the Atlantic; but the issue that 
confronts us is fundamentally the same as the issue that con- 
fronted them, that is, whether we shall allow the liberties of 
ourselves and of free men who have a common interest with 
us to be destroyed by an alien power, or whether we shall 
make common cause with them and resist the aggression that 
would destroy the liberty of all. We are closer to the free 
nations of Europe and Asia today than the colonies of New 
England were to the colonies of the South, and the interde- 
pendence of the free nations today is much greater than was 
that of the colonies. The truth is that within the last few 
decades the world has become one great community. Any 
part of it can be reached from any other part in a few hours’ 
time. Communication is a matter of seconds. A disturbance 
of the peace anywhere can in a matter of hours involve the 
whole world in conflict. Whether we like it or not, we have 
come out of the great world war as the unquestioned leader 
of the nations of the free world, and the future of our own 
liberties and the future of the civilization of the world for 
centuries to come, depends upon how we exercise that leader- 
ship. 

This responsibility for leadership arises out of conditions 
which we cannot and dare not ignore. The civilization of 
Europe was very nearly destroyed as a result of the last war 
and we are the only nation with sufficient wealth and strength 
to help the nations of that continent get on their feet again. 
An economic and sociological revolution on a world wide 
scale is in progress, and underprivileged peoples all over the 
world are looking for guidance and we are the only one of 
the free nations in position to furnish them the leadership 
that they need. There has been a greater shift in world power 
during the last generation than has occurred since the fall of 
Rome. Across the ruins of kingdoms and empires the sinister 
figure of soviet Russia has arisen clinging to the false phi- 
losophy of communism and ruled by a selfish oligarchy which 
is planning nothing less than the plunder and domination of 
the world, and we are the only one of the free nations that 
can undertake with success the formation of an alliance to 
stop Russian aggression. We in the United States had as well 
realize that the leadership of civilization which was Britain’s 
task for a hundred years had devolved upon us, and that for 
us to fail to accept it is to turn the free world over to Russia 
and to slavery. 

What are we going to do about this leadership upon which 
the future of our liberties as well as the future of the free 
world depends? In the first place, we must make ourselves 
strong, strong enough to stand against any aggregation of 
power we may have to meet, so strong that we may not have 
to meet it. General Washington said that to be prepared for 
war was the surest guarantee of peace. That was not original 
with the General. It was said by Aesop more than 2,000 
years before. It was true then. It is true now. It always will 
be true. Weakness and appeasement is not the way to peace, 
it is the way to slavery. When I say we must make ourselves 
strong I mean that we must build up military strength, but I 
mean more than that. I mean economic strength, I mean 
financial strength, I mean intellectual and spiritual strength. 
If we get into another war, we shall not have England to hold 
the enemy at bay while we get ready to fight. It will come 
like a thief in the night; and we must be ready to shift the 
industry of the country from a peace time to a war time basis 
on a moment's notice. Strength is not a mere physical matter. 
It is primarily intellectual and spiritual. Sometime ago, | 
read in a trenchant editorial ‘Russia is wrong but Russia is 
united and resolute. ‘We are right, but we are divided and 
hesitant.” If a nation that is united and resolute comes up 
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against a nation that is divided and hesitant, it doesn’t take a 
prophet or the son of a prophet to tell what the result will be. 
We must achieve unity of purpose in our foreign policy. Di- 
vision and discord must cease. Politics must end at the water's 
edge. Able men are handling our foreign policy. They are 
entitled to our wholehearted support. 


The next thing we must do is accept the responsibility of 
leadership and build an effective alliance of the free nations 
for resisting Russian aggression. We can’t stop Russia by 
ourselves. Russia controls more than half a billion people 
and limitless national resources. We can stop Russia if we 
build an alliance of the free nations. We have 160 millions 
of people. The British Commonwealth of Nations has 150 
millions. 225 million more can be counted in the free nations 
of Europe. In the Great Lakes region of this country we have 
the greatest productive area in the world. The next is the 
Ruhr Valley which is in the possession of our allies. With 
these resources bound together in an alliance like the North 
Atlantic Pact we can stop Russia; but we are the only nation 
that can form such an alliance. It is idle to talk of its being 
done by nations which live in the shadow of Russia and in 
constant fear of her power. Their help can be counted on 
only if they have the assurance that the wealth and power of 
this country will come to their assistance if they are attacked. 
It will cost us a great deal ‘o maintain such an alliance but 
there is nothing else to do. If we withdraw from Europe, the 
free nations of Western Europe will fall into the maw of 
Russia in a matter of weeks. If we withdraw our aid from 
Asia, communism will overrun the Orient. What I am saying 
to you is that the freedom of the human race is endangered 
throughout the world and that the only way in which the 
situation can be saved is for us to enlist in the cause of free- 
dom our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor, just as our 
forefathers did a hundred and seventy odd years ago. 


We must make ourselves strong, we must unite the free 
peoples against communist aggression, we must assume the 
leadership of the free world, and then we must do something 
else—we must lead in the right direction—we must lead the 
free people of the world in the establishment of a world 
order based, not on force and self interest, but on law and 
right. The greatest thing that came out of the second world 
war was the yearning of free men everywhere for that sort of 
a world order; and because of our experience with constitu- 
tional government we are better fitted to undertake that task 
than any other nation that has ever existed. Britain exercised 
world leadership for a hundred years after the Congress of 
Vienna by building a great world empire. We cannot do that. 
A republic cannot build an empire and remain a republic. 
We can, however, exercise world leadership by building a 
world organization. based upon the great principles of free- 
dom on which our own government is founded; and we have 
been going ahead with that task. At Dumbarton Oaks, at San 
Francisco, in accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, in setting up the International 
Military Tribunal at Nurnberg, in going to the defense of 
Korea, this has been our ultimate objective; and this, as I 
interpret it, is the foreign policy laid down by the President 
in his great speech of April 16. 

What price freedom? Work, vigilance, endless effort, self 
denial, sacrifice. In the immortal language of Mr. Churchill, 
“Blood, sweat and tears.” But freedom is worth it. “Life is 
not so dear nor peace so sweet as to be purchased at the price 
of chains and slavery.” This is as true today as it was in the 
days of Patrick Henry. With bare and bleeding feet our 
fathers trod the snows of Valley Forge that the people of this 
country might be free. Hundreds of thousands of our sons 
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and brothers have fallen on the battlefields of Europe and 
Asia in the cause of human freedom. The great free people 
of this country are still strong and virile and they will make 
whatever sacrifices are necessary to preserve the heritage that 
has been won for them at so great a price. 

In closing I would call your attention to two passages from 
the Holy Scriptures. One is “Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth beware lest he fall.” The other is “To whom much is 
given of him much also is required.” We in America have 
come out of the greatest war in history with our strength un- 
impaired and with wealth and power such as no other nation 
has ever possessed. Think you that they were given us for 
our own selfish use and enjoyment. I would be ashamed to 
think so. They were given us in the Providence of Almighty 
God that we might use them for the preservation of God's 
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greatest gift to man, the gift of human freedom. We are 
offered not merely the leadership of the free nations. We are 
offered the leadership of the world, with the opportunity to 
spread throughout the world our concept of liberty. If through 
ignorance, or selfishness, or cowardice or lack of vision, we 
decline to accept the leadership, it will go to Russia and we 
shall awaken too late to discover that in failing to hold open 
the door of liberty for others we have allowed it to be closed 
upon ourselves. We shall not make that mistake. The spirit 
of liberty is as strong in us as it was in our fathers. Now as 
then there are those who are afraid or who take the narrow 
and selfish view; but now as then the spirit of the people is 
confident and unafraid, and we shall not stop in the course we 
have set for ourselves until we have established throughout 
the world the right of free men to remain free. 


The Conquest of Man 


THE LUST FOR POWER 
By DR. RALPH C. HUTCHISON, President, Lafayette Cc llege, Easton, Pennsylvania 


Delivered before the International Association of Insurance Counsel at 26th Annual Convention 
Quebec, Canada, June 29, 1953 


N this world situation we are all troubled by a deep ques- 
] tion—we wonder what the great issue is. Why is the 

the world in arms? What is all of the shooting really 
about? I assure you that there is no easy answer. The oldest 
and wisest are as uncertain as we are here. The discussions 
and debates, the solemn, dogmatic and conflicting pronounce- 
ments of the pundits and of the statesmen prove this point. 
I, least of ali, know the answer. But it is appropriate here 
that we put the question. In probing for an answer we may 
stimulate you to do better ve deeper thinking and to come 
up with surer conclusions. 


I. 


To simplify by elimination we suggest, first, that the 
issue over which the world is in conflict is nothing so obvious 
as communism. Economic communism is formidable but is 
certainly not the basic problem before society. Apparently 
it has not commended itself to thinking men. Nowhere in 
my knowledge has any nation or any people accepted com- 
munism save by compulsion of terror, assassination, torture, 
concentration camps, machine guns, proscriptions and con- 
trolled elections. Furthermore, each of the leading exponents 
of economic communism who remained after the death of 
Lenin has been liquidated by the present dictator who is him- 
self the supposed exponent of the same principles. This could 
scarcely happen if these principles were the great issue. 

Nor is equality the issue much as this word is bandied 
about by Marxian thinkers. Each social order strives for equal- 
ity. Communism proclaims racial equality but denies intel- 
lectual equality. Democracy strives for equality in all things, 
— in Opportunity and in freedom. But it attains this 

jective very slowly because it declines to secure its ends by 
tuthless oppression. Its equality is a hope deferred, a slow 
educational process—here a little and there a little. There is 
no equality in communism which has not long been sought 

democracy, and there are many equalities in democracy 
that are forcefully repudiated by communism. But both hold 
to the ideal. Equality is, therefore, not the supreme issue be- 
fore society. There is something else about which we are do- 
ing all this shooting. 


II. 


Not for easy acceptance but for your serious consideration 
I propose that the issue in the social and international con- 
flict is the problem of power—the determination of men to 
secure power—the determination of men to secure power 
over nature and mankind and the wish thereby to reshape 
society according to their own peculiar ideas. The craving 
for power has long been recognized. You will recall the 
words of Thomas Hobbes in ‘The Leviathan” when he placed 
this first among, 

“those qualities of manking that concern their living to- 

gether in Peace and Unity . . . a perpetual and restless 

desire of Power after power, that ceaseth only in death.” 

(Everyman edition pp. 62, 3). 
To quote a modern scholar, Sir Walter Moberly, we get again 
a recognition of this passion for power. 

“The craving for domination is indeed one of the most 
elemental of all human urges. It is shown in primitive 
society in the cult of the medicine man, in folklore, in the 
hero who can command the services of the genie of the 
bottle or the lamp. In more sophisticated form it is exem- 
plified in the Faust legend. It is, as Hobbes suggests, .a 
insatiable appetite.” (The Crisis of the University, p. 84). 
We are not suggesting that this appetite for power and 

for domination over men is any stronger today than in the 
past when Alexander tried to cnoquer the world and shape 
it to his own ends and ideas. Whether the desire for power 
has increased or decreased makes little difference, because 
something else has changed appreciably. The means of power 
have vastly increased. Science has had its most amazing 
development in a few generations. Through science man finds 
himself in greater power over all creation than he thought 
possible in his wildest dreams. In fact, if the fabled lamp 
of Arabian nights had come true and if Faust had received 
in fact all of the power promised in the legend, these powers 
would still have been trifling and absurd compared to those 
which science has now given us over nature, man and beast. 


About 77 years ago James Fitzjames Stephens in his book, 
“Liberty, Equality and Fraternity,” discussed the power exer- 
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cised over men by Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne and 
Akhbar and then added, 

“President Lincoln attained his objects by the use of a 

degree of force which would have crushed Charlemagne 

and his paladins and peers like so many eggshells.” (p. 29). 

There has been more increase in power in the 90 years 
since Lincoln than there had been in the 1100 years between 
Charlemagne and Lincoln. In the instruments of this new 

wer the atom bomb is only one item, perhaps one of the 
east. The atom bomb can only kill the body. We are re- 
minded of the words of Christ, 

“Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to 

kill the soul; but rather fear him which is able to destroy 

both body and soul in hell.” (Matthew 10:28). 

Science has given us many weapons of power over body 
and soul as Doctor Goebbels and his more recent disciples 
have demonstrated—compulsory propaganda education, the 
controlled press, the powerful and subservient radio, the 
slanted motion picture and all the other new powers which 
are available, television, aeroplane, psychology, sociology, the 
new genetics, selective breeding, eugenics, pre-natal condi- 
tioning and the totalitarian state itself. This conquest of 
nature of which we have been so proud now threatens to be 
the conquest of man, and the control of both man and society 
by some small and dangerous group. Those who wish to con- 
quer and control mankind plan it not only for their con- 
temporary generation but they talk of controlling succeeding 
generations, millions of unborn. The concept then is that of 
some small but powerful group reshaping the social order 
to suit their own limited intelligence and of some maudlin 
group presuming to shape the destiny of succeeding genera- 
tions. 

According to this philosophy, science then has the function 
of giving some group power and this group will use this 
power to reshape society as it chooses. This is not to happen 
here and there in one nation but is to take in the whole 
social order in one complete plan and is to control this and 
succeeding generations. This is the consummation of the in- 
satiable appetite for — 

Perhaps a little of the text would help. This is from 
Professor J. D. Bernal in his book, “The Social Function of 
Science,” written by one who was not I believe a professing 
communist nor a socialist but a scientist trying to determine 
the end toward which our science is moving. 

“It is to Marxism that we owe the consciousness of the 
hitherto unanalyzed driving force of scientific advance, and 
it will be through the practical achievements of Marxism 
that this consciousness can be embodied in the organiza- 
tion of science . . . Science will come to be recognized as 
the chief factor in fundamental social change... . The 
socialized integrated scientific world organization is com- 
ing. 

And this socialized integrated scientific world organization 
is only part of it. We quote further. 

“We shall find many new means of controlling life to 
an extent at present undreamed. . . At least we are begin- 
ning to understand, and at some time may be able to 
mould, the development of living matter. . . Genetics fur- 
nishes us with another quite independent means of modify- 
ing life through selective breeding and even the creation 
of mutations.” (pp. 338, 339, 340). 

Is it any wonder that scientific men who hoped only for 
the service of humanity stand aghast at the Frankenstein 
which has been created? Now their achievements are to be 
turned against them and they are, through those powers, to 
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be subdued into an integrated world organization on the pat- 
tern of those who seize and misuse power. A great retired 
British scientist speaks now before the British Association, 
“In the present day thinker’s attitude toward what is 
called mechanical progress we are conscious of a changed 
spirit. . . There is a sense of perplexity and frustration, 
as one who has gone a long way and finds he has taken 
the wrong turning. To go back is impossible; how then 
shall he proceed. . . An old exponent of applied science 
expresses something of the disillusion with which, now 
standing aside, he watches the sweeping pageant of dis- 
covery and invention in which he used to take unbounded 
delight. Whither does this tremendous procession lead?” 

(Sir Alfred Ewing). 

But science has certainly not been wrong in its sweeping 
pageant of discovery and invention and there must some- 
where in our body of truth be an — philosophy to that 
which threatens the happiness and freedom of the world. 
There is such a philosophy. I am not sure of aj name for it 
unless it be the philosophy of Christianity. Not the religion 
of Christianity but the philosophy. It is very simple. It is 
the voluntary high-minded abnegation of power, the refusal 
to use power for the brutal control of men and society. It is 
the philosophy that insists that men must remain free to 
develop in themselves their highest destiny and that what- 
ever power there is must be used for their service not for 
their enslavement. 

After all, granting that we are acquiring the power to do so, 
why should anyone wish to control humanity, to set the social 
pattern and the economic status of millions of men, to mould 
humanity in the pattern of his small mind? What colossal 
conceit is it that leads any group to believe they have the 
infinite wisdom and the unsearchable knowledge to rule the 
thoughts of men and determine the breed and temper of un- 
born generations? The blasphemy of Lucifer was as nothing 
to that of mortal men or groups who would force all man- 
kind into their own carnal image. What a horrible and selfish 
lust for power this is which would use all the achievements 
of our greatest science to manipulate the peoples of the earth, 
to conquer the individual man, to play upon the stops and 
keys of his life, to pluck the heart out of his mystery and to 
deny to him his own way, his own integrity and his own 
sacred personality! 


A step into theism and this opposite philosophy becomes 
clear. Whoever He is who set this infinite universe in motion 
and’ placed the human soul on this smallest of worlds could 
certainly have made all men good through the exercise of 
power. Evidently intent upon the creation of certain moral 
beings, men who had chosen the good and followed it— 
intent on such a purpose He apparently declined to use His 
power. He left men free, free to choose, free to love or 
hate, free to help or to kill, free to love lies or seek truth. 
This was the great abnegation of power at the heart of the 
universe. 

Christ made this point to Peter who had drawn his sword. 
He rebuked him and said, 

“Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray the Father and 
he shall presently give me more than twelve legions of 
angels?’ (Matthew 26:53). 

The great temptations of Christ were temptations to use 
power which was evidently in his hands, political, social, psy- 
chological power, to make society good, to remake the social 


order. And this he declined to do, choosing rather to plead 
with men, to preach, to reason, even to die for them—but 
not to force them. 
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“Behold I stand at the door and knock, and if any man 
will open I will come in to him.” 
This was the abnegation of power. 

This is the philosophy in democracy—that men shall be 
free from an undue imposition of the power which govern- 
ment can exert. This abnegation of power is because of re- 
spect for the dignity and the destiny of the individual. Because 
he is what he is, and because he may become what he is not, 
we withhold the power which would force him into some 
ruler’s pattern of life. Laws and compulsions are to be at the 
minimum. Safeguards of individual rights are to be maximum. 
Power is withheld. But education replaces it. Here we strive to 
awaken the mind, not to blow it into atoms. Here we strive to 
enlighten the heart. Here we plead, we write, we study, we 
search for truth. And thus through persuasion and education 
and inspiration we strive to make men better and make society 








happier. We even pray to God to touch the hearts of men 
but He only touches, and beckons and waits. 


IV. 


This then I believe to be the issue before the world, the 
use of power for the conquest of man or the abnegation of 
power in order that men might be free. This is the issue that 
lies between those who would control society and whip man- 
kind into an integrated scientific goodness and those who 
would win the minds of men and so attain the Kingdom of 
God on earth. This is what the shooting is about in Korea 
and China, in Berlin and Iran. This is the issue with which 
your thinking, your studies, your public service and your pro- 
fessional lives will be involved. Shall this unprecedented 
power of a scientific world be used for the freeing and up- 
lifting of men everywhere, or shall it be used for the “Aboli- 
tion of Man?” 


Why College? 


“THE TIME HAS COME FOR YOU TO MOVE WITH A PURPOSE” 
By HAROLD W. DODDS, President, Princeton University 


Delivered at opening exercises, Princeton University, Princeton, N. ]., September 20, 1953 


of her existence devoted to the advancement of learn- 

ing and the education of young men. While uni- 
versities, in common with other aspects of life, are beset with 
problems undreamt a generation ago, the outlook for the year 
is good. It should be a rewarding year for all of us. 

To students returning no formal welcome is necessary. This 
place is operated for your benefit; you know you are welcome 
and no words from my mouth are required to make you feel 
at home. 


To the Class of 1957 and to other students coming to us 
for the first time, I extend a special and hearty welcome, to 
be added to all the other welcomes you have received from 
your colleagues and members of the faculty and administra- 
tion during the past few days. To the Freshman Class, despite 
the fact that you have been doing little throughout the past 
week but absorbing advice until doubtless you have about 
reached satiety, I venture still one more word of counsel. It 
is that before this week is out you write a memorandum to 
yourself, or better still a letter home, stating specifically why 
you came to college and what you expect to gain from your 
years at Princeton. The meetings you have had with members 
of the faculty and administration were designed to give you 
a working knowledge of what we are and what we try to do. 
If they have been successful, you should have gained a rea- 
sonably clear concept of the basic values which you expect to 
acquire from your college experience. I suggest that you write 
them down before you become too involved in your daily 
tasks; nothing helps more to clarify one’s thoughts than to 
formulate them in logical order on paper. 


Wi these exercises Princeton begins the 208th year 


MoveE WITH A PURPOSE 


Why you came to college; why you are planning to devote 
four years to study rather than entering at once upon a gain- 
ful vocation, as most young men in other countries would be 
doing at your age, is a question of the utmost significance to 
you. You have reached a stage of life at which you can no 
longer afford to drift; the time has come for you to move 
with a purpose. Unless you have a purpose in mind, you will 


recover but a fraction of the riches available to you here, and 
on graduation you will go out into the world less competent 
to achieve the success you would otherwise enjoy. 

In the United States, where the regular thing is to go to 
college, there are literally thousands of undergraduates who 
have not faced up to this question. Long observation has con- 
vinced me that many Princeton freshmen arrive without hav- 
ing really thought through why they came. Unfortunately, I 
must in candor admit that some seniors leave us in similar 
confusion. If you decided to go to college merely for the sake 
of family tradition or because everyone is doing it and you 
were ashamed to be left out, or because you were looking for- 
ward to four playful years of the Joe College or College 
Charlie type, you will be doomed to ultimate disillusion and 
disappointment, unless you prefer to be numbered among the 
unhappy few who choose to live a parasitic life in general. 


IMPELLING MOTIVE 


Furthermore, if your impelling motive in coming to college 
comprehends no purpose beyond increasing your financial 
earning power you will be depriving yourself of the full 
range of the opportunities available here. I am not suggesting 
that a desire to improve one’s earning power is unworthy or 
that it has no proper place in one’s decision to go to college. 
To fit one’s self to make a living is perfectly respectable; in- 
deed we rightly distrust a healthy and able-bodied man who 
seeks to evade the responsibility of supporting himself with 
honor and satisfaction. It is a piece of academic snobbery to 
insist that a liberal education can have no reference to voca- 
tional urges. A trained mind is an asset in any profession or 
business. Yet it is a mistake to consider liberal learning prim- 
arily in terms of money making. To exalt vocational aims at 
the expense of the true essence of a liberal education will 
debase and stultify the higher capacities of your mind and 
spirit. Love of learning for its own sake is the hallmark of 
the liberally educated man. Love of learning begun and nur- 
tured in youth and continued into old age will counteract the 
drabness which descends on so many in middle life and will 
prevent your later years from turning to dust and ashes in 
your mouth. 
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Spirit OF LIBERAL LEARNING 

The engineering freshmen may be thinking that what I 
have been saying applies only to those students who will be 
working for the Bachelor of Arts degree. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. It is Princeton’s boast that her engi- 
neering students not only pursue a fair proportion of liberal 
studies in company with the arts students, but that the whole 
operation of our School of Engineering takes place in an at- 
mosphere permeated by the spirit of liberal learning. See 
that you — of that spirit of liberal learning. See that 
you partake of that spirit for the same reasons as your col- 
leagues in the arts and sciences. It will increase the joy of 
living for each of you as it will for them. Incidentally it will 
make you better engineers, more qualified for leadership in a 
profession which has come to entail such wide social, eco- 
nomic, and ethical considerations. 


ENVIRONMENT AND ASSOCIATION 


Here I pause to remark that Americans are apt to exagger- 
ate the part that formal exercises play in the sleutien of an 
individual. Much more of a student’s development is derived 
from his environment and association with other undergrad- 
uates than is generally assumed. I do not suggest that the 
faculty merely provides a back drop and a setting for the 
stage on which the students play their roles. They do much 
more than that, particularly in a residential college such as 
ours. But the education of the whole man is too delicate a 
process to be confined to classrooms or preceptorials alone. 
There are many who testify in later years that they learned 
as much of permanent value from their fellow undergraduates 
as from their teachers. In a recent book on Oxford University 
the author makes one of the dons speak as follows: 

“ .... There are certain traditions which the older gen- 
eration of undergraduates hands on to its successors. Part of 
the tradition is a certain frankness in discussion. The half- 
formed thought in a young mind may easily wither, smothered 
by the conventional platitudes of the market place. At the 
university, however, it is not allowed to die; it is drawn out, 
developed and tested in argument, so that each young man 
acquires self-confidence and therewith the power to develop 
his gifts . . . . There is clash of opinion. (It is a part of the 
essence) of the university atmosphere to.understand the merits 
of the opposite point of view, (so that) one ends by really 
doing so and thereby becomes an educated man.” 


Or GENERAL UNIVERSITY SIGNIFICANCE 


Thus far I have been talking to undergraduates, especially 
the members of the entering class. May I now make an 
abrupt transition and turn to two matters of general uni- 
versity significance; one having to do with education (trans- 
mission of knowledge), and the other with scholarship and 
research (the discovery of new knowledge) ; the two mutual 
and interlocked purposes for which a university exists. 

In respect to our undergraduate program in the arts and 
sciences it is increasingly evident that the time has come for a 
reconsideration of the two underclass years. By common con- 
sent the past three decades at Princeton have witnessed grati- 
fying improvement in the two upperclass years. The so-called 
four-course plan introduced thirty years ago, with the refine- 
ments and special honors’ programs which have been added 
since, has fulfilled expectations in the virtually revolutionary 
change it brought about. True, freshman and sophomore 
years have not been forgotten. The underclass distribution 
program, the efforts to key qualified freshmen into advanced 
courses to the limits of their capacities, and the revised pro- 
gram of sophomore study have been gratifyingly successful in 
some respects and disappointing in others. On the whole, 
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however, we have to admit that recent improvements have 
fallen short of the comprehensive revision of our freshman 
and sophomore years which I believe present day conditions 
call for. 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 


How can sophomore year be made more profitable? Ac- 
cording to Webster, the term sophomore is derived from two 
Greek words, sophos and moros; in short, its root meaning 
may be — into “wise moron’. This, I know, is 
unfair to sophomores. Nevertheless there remains something 
sophomoric about prea Need we accept this as fixed 
by nature’s laws of biological growth; can we not do some- 
thing to make the academic experience of the second year in 
college more meaningful, a more poe contribution to the 
individual's scholastic and personal growth? I think we can. 

When we turn to our feubinnt program, the prelude to 
the sophomore year, the necessity for a thorough restudy, 
particularly in respect to the critical process of passage from 
school to college, is even more urgent. The report on Gen- 
eral Education in School and College, prepared by a com- 
mittee from the faculties of three schools, Andover, Exeter 
and Lawrenceville, and three universities, Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton, sets forth serious shortcomings in the transition 
from school to college of boys who have had an academic 
preparation for college unexcelled in the United States. Edu- 
cation, this report correctly asserts, should be a continuously 
progressive process without serious breaks or lost motion. 
Our own self-study, which has been going on for five years 
under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation and is now 
drawing to a close, has also assembled some thought provok- 
ing evidence of possible improvements in underclass years. 


SOUND EDUCATIONAL COIN 


We prize highly the broad geographic distribution of each 
freshman class and the wide diversity of private and public 
schools which it represents. It is this quality in our student 
body which makes us a truly national institution. But it is 
one which necessarily entails marked variations in the aca- 
demic preparation of freshmen, a circumstance which points 
to the need for flexibility and adaptation if education at 
Princeton is to be a continuing _— without loss of mo- 
memtum and with the utmost and most rapid development of 
the individual. A freshman coming to Princeton has survived 
a radical screening process in which his capacity for growth 
has been carefully weighed as an element in his qualification 
for admission. As a group the potential of each entering 
class is of the highest. This circumstance affords an inspiring 
challenge to constant exertion for betterment. I invite our 
faculty and students alike to serious consideration of how to 
make the Princeton underclass years more remunerative in 
sound educational coin. If we can achieve improvement here, 
our upperclass program will inevitably profit also. 

When we turn to the related function of a university, the 
advancement of learning, we observe that the past two decades 
have brought certain changes in the conditions and nature of 
research which embody some dangers and tempiations to 
faculties and administrations alike. I refer of course to the 
great development of so-called sponsored or project research 
of which the natural and applied sciences have been the chief, 
though not the sole, beneficiaries. The government has been 
much the biggest contributor to this type of research, a fact 
which in itself raises troublesome and critical problems still 
to be resolved. 


PROJECT RESEARCH 


The phrase “project research” has come to describe a — 
ial pattern of research undertakings in which the funds (often 
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less than the full cost) are provided by a special grant by an 
individual or corporation, or charitable foundation, or under 
a contract with a governmental agency. The source which 
furnishes the funds does so in the understanding that the re- 
search will be directed to solving a problem in a specific area 
which has been mutually agreed upon in advance. The 
emphasis is usually upon results which are measured by the 
success attained in answering the particular question which 
the project set out to attack. Much project research is di- 
rected to limited objectives in contrast to freely roaming in- 
quiry directed to new basic knowledge, a characteristic, it 
must be conceded, shared by conventional research. By no 
means, of course, are all research funds which a university 
receives on a term basis from government, corporations, foun- 
dations or individuals properly to be considered project grants. 
Some are for wide and general purposes which contemplate 
the utmost freedom of use on the part of the university or the 
individual; but such general support of scholarship and re- 
search is not what has come to be known technically as project 
research support. 

As I have indicated, project research is usually directed to 
a definite problem, perhaps to the answer of a specific ques- 
tion. Project grants are in the nature of a contract to per- 
form a certain research job. For these reasons they often ap- 
peal to donors in a way in which general support of free 
ranging scholarship does not. In this day of excessively high 
costs of research in so many fields this is not a negligible 
asset I admit. 

Another merit of project research is that it often, though 
not always, involves team play in contrast to the individual 
scholar working by himself, sometimes in too lonely grandeur 
in his own ivory tower. When the team play is good, it works 
for cross-fertilization and the mutual stimulation which in- 
tellectual intercourse engenders. Young scholars find places 
on the teams and thus may enjoy opportunities for intimate 
association with older men which might otherwise be denied 
them. In many cases modern research entails the collecting, 
marshalling and interpretation of masses of data beyond the 
capacity of a single scholar to assemble or digest. In such 
situations a team is a natural solution. 


CONTRACTUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Furthermore, project research lays an external discipline 
upon the leader and his team to do an expeditious and work- 
manlike job. The grant under which a project is carried on 
is in the nature of a contract between the agency which is 
financing it and the scientists in respect to whom the funds 
were contributed. Thus the latter pledge their faith and 
credit to the performance of an agreement entered into in 
good faith by both parties. Few will deny that a contractual 
responsibility to an external donor by which the scholar or 
scientist pledges his personal faith and honor as a condition 
of the grant is without merit. An outside inquisitor em- 
powered to pass judgment on inside research may be a nuis- 
ance to the individual scholar and the president of the uni- 
versity alike, but he has a place. 


So much for the advantages of sponsored project research. 
Its dangers aad limitations are equally clear. Team play is 
healthy and invigorating to a point, but a stage may come at 
which it yields diminishing returns to the participants. It is 
no substitute for, indeed it may elvolve into a deterrent to, 
the cultivation of a capacity for self-powered inquiry. Stim- 
ulation by others may easily lead one into a state of intellec- 
tual dependence on others, through a process by which the 
a may become adept in reflecting sparks from others 

ut unable to generate sparks of his own. 
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DANGER OF PROJECTITIS 


With the abundance of project research money currently 
available, we are in danger of succumbing to a new disease 
for which no antibiotic drug has been discovered; namely, 
Ss: Projectitis is an unhappy addiction to limited 
objectives, perhaps at the very moment at which the indi- 
vidual should be broadening his own comprehension and 
deepening his knowledge of his discipline, with freedom for 
roving speculation in an atmosphere unencumbered by the 
pressures of problem-solving commitments to external agen- 
cies. 

Concentration upon organized team projects which have 
limited objectives and are circumscribed by a production 
schedule may operate to deflect interest from truly basic 
scholarship which it is the duty of universities to carry on. 
The universities must not fail in this broad function, for no 
other agency in society will assume it if they do. 

Competent observers are particularly concerned regarding 
the effect of over-indulgence in projects upon our young 
scholars and scientists. They fear that there are a goodly 
number of such thoughout our universities whose future con- 
tributions to learning are being reduced by pre-occupation 
with the limited objectives of project research, at a time of 
life at which opportunities are most essential for their own 
spontaneous development in an atmosphere of freedom from 
that degree of regimentation which team work on a project 
usually involves. As with so many elements of life the ques- 
tion is really one of proper balance, a goal which we all know 
is never easy to attain. 


GOVERNMENT INTEREST 


I do not suggest that growth in spontaneous individual 
scholarship implies unplanned and vagrant drifting without 
chart or compass. Naturally one must have a purpose and 
the sooner one can find a scholarly objective the better. But 
by the same token the young scholar must not become im- 
paled easily on the sharp stake of a narrow specialty or 
trapped into being but a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water for his academic superiors. 

When we turn to the special problems of governmental 
support of project research, we are confronted with several 
inexorable factors new to the experience of the private uni- 
versity. To date Government's chief interest, indeed the 
prime political justification for most of its research contracts 
with universities, is national defense. This imposes a certain 
responsibility upon universities to accept projects which may 
contribute to national safety. Universities, however, cannot 
afford to be swerved from their obligation to advance funda- 
mental knowledge irrespective of measured utilitarian values. 
Investigation for the purposes of quick results which can 
promptly be put into production must always be accommo- 
dated to our historic function to seek out new knowledge for 
itself alone. On the other hand, the astronomical costs of 
much of modern scientific and technological research suggests 
that there is no escape from the proposition that henceforth 
government must help to support basic, “‘pure’’ science as well 
as applied science. In the year 1951-52 federal funds total- 
ling $295,000,000 were obligated for research and develop- 
ment at 225 universities and colleges, and both basic and ap- 
plied science benefitted in varying degrees. 


SECRECY REQUIREMENTS 


Time does not permit adequate consideration of the unre- 
solved issues in respect to government support of research. 
They are complex and distressing to many scientists; and their 
solution is not yet in sight. One of the most critical problems 

















touches the secrecy requirements which are imposed when 
military considerations are involved. It is the belief of most 
scientists that the government has been excessively cautious in 
“classifying” research projects and in dictating on security 
grounds who shall colt shall not participate. Such imposed 
secrecy contravenes the principle of free pooling of knowl- 
edge by which all science has progressed. Had European 
fundamental science been strictly national, had it not 

available to use in years past, America today would be a vast- 
ly different country, perhaps a subject nation. Barriers to 
free trade in ideas can serve only to throttle the progress of 
scientific discovery. National defense may justify them on 
occasion; but the price paid for secrecy is high in terms of 
the measure of human betterment which otherwise would be 


possible. 
BALANCING OF PROS AND CONS 


What the policy of the University should be, as it en- 
deavors to balance the pros and cons of government support 
of research, is not easily answered. Wisdom, as I have indi- 
cated, consists of a correct balancing of the two. Our faculty 
has recognized that to refuse entirely to paticipate in any 
classified research would be to deny the University’s responsi- 
bility to serve the nation in its hour of need, but it rightfully 
insists that such research be held to a minimum with a mini- 
mum of encroachment upon normal practice. 








Three further principles apply to all types of project re- 
search whether supported by government or otherwise. One 
is that each undertaking be related to the basic, long-term 
programs of —yo | which members of the faculty have 
carved out for themselves. Extraneous business should not 
be accepted, however tempting, — because funds for it 
are available. A second principle is that the University is duty 
bound to maintain and impove its own resources and inner 
facilities for the support of its own programs in its own dis- 
cretion. Only by so doing can it maintain control over its 
destiny and assure the prosecution of long term free ranging 
plans for scholarly investigations. A third principle is that 
the University must exercise the same diligence and wisdom 
in the utilization of its own resources as it feels bound to do 
in respect to grants from outside under specific project agree- 
ments. In both cases the university and its faculty are but 
trustees of funds committed to their joint care, not for their 
own personal pleasure and aggrandizement but solely to pro- 
mote human welfare. 

This I believe summarizes the policy which the faculty and 
administration are endeavoring to carry out, I submit, with a 
considerable measure of success. It is because of the need 
from time to time to refer back to fundamental principles as 
our guide in these changing and restless days that I have ven- 
tured to depart from the usual pattern of an opening address 
and to set them forth today. 


If Wishes Were Horses 


VOCATIONS SHOULD NOT BE CHOSEN THROUGH FEAR 
By HENRY M. WRISTON, President, Brown University 
Delivered at convocation opening the 190th academic year at Brown University, Providence, R. 1, September 21, 1953 


HERE are many occasions to make a wish: the first 

star, the wishbone of a turkey or even a chicken, drop- 

ping a penny in a well, passing a load of hay—and 
many, many more. For a college president there is one annual 
event especially appropriate for wishful thoughts. It is hardly 
when he sees the first star, because freshmen can scarcely be 
called stars. But when he sees the first freshman, then, if 
ever, the characteristic wish comes surging forth. 

You might think that as succeeding years roll by and the 
wish is never fully granted it would become shopworn and 
be abandoned, but always something overcomes earlier disap- 
pointment and it pours forth fresh and vigorous—a heals 
perennial. My experiences this summer in visiting English 
universities and talking with educators from all around the 
British Commonwealth made still more intense a wish I have 
felt at every such opening as this over the years. 

The wish is that students would lay aside every calculation 
as to the utility of their education, at least for a time. I wish 
they would concentrate on the validity of the process itself, 
upon experiencing probably for the first time the zest of true 
intellectual work. I have an overwhelming confidence that 
if they would do so it would incease their happiness, their 
effectiveness, and their usefulness to the world. 

One form of calculation which I would have you forget 
concerns vocational choice. At your age worry about how 
you are going to make your living leads to impulsive selec- 
tions and, even worse, to defensive decisions. No great de- 
cision, personal or national should be founded on a defensive 
mood. Every significant action in the life of an individual 
or a nation should be predicated upon the assistance it may 
supply toward the achievement of a positive goal. 





Many of you in the undergraduate body, if not most, have 
no idea of the enormous range of interesting things to be 
done in the world; vocational choices are almost infinitely 
wide. Your prior experience has shown you only the obvious, 
and those primarily in their superficial aspects; it has not re- 
vealed many which can be permanently interesting. At this 
stage you have still less knowledge of your own capacity for 
achieving —— in some of the most fascinating. 

Premature choices tend to lead you into, and freeze you in, 
occupations which will be inadequately rewarding spiritually, 
which may curb mental enjoyment, which may not exercise 
your full physical capacity, which may hamper you in adapt- 
ing your work to your own rhythm of life, and may even te- 
strict your financial profit. Many a man in search for job se- 
curity has accepted employment that deprived him of oppor- 
tunities for much larger income which he would have been 
well abie to earn. Even more have come to middle life re- 
gretting their choice because they grow bored with what once 
seemed so glamorous. 

So far as preparing to make your living is concerned, the 
best advice is contained in a passage of scripture, “Therefore 
do not be anxious about tomorrow.” Referring to the con- 
text of the passage, I am not suggesting that you should be 
like the lilies of the field which “neither toil nor spin,” nor 
like the birds of the air which “neither sow nor reap nor 
gather into barns.” You should toil and you should reap 
and you should gather in, if not into barns, at least into your 
heads. Nor does this ancient advice imply that you should be 
heedless. Anxiety to make decisions before the time for them 
is ripe results in long-term commitments on a short base line 
of experience ; the frequent consequence is wrong conclusions. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
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HENRY M. WRISTON 


This advice not to worry about ‘“‘your life, what you shall 
eat, or what you shall drink, nor about your body, what you 
shall put on” is no more fashionable now than it was nearly 
two thousand years ago. The air is full of urgings that you 
should now decide to become scientists, or engineers, or doc- 
tors, or specialists in public health, or what not. This pres- 
sure to force you into one field or another is founded upon 
statistical estimates which, to put it kindly, are ephemeral and 
misleading. 

As late as June 1950, that ultimate purveyor of all truth, 
LIFE magazine, basing its assertions upon that model of 
propriety and accuracy the Department of Labor statistics, 
indicated that 50,000 graduating engineers would compete 
for 18,000 jobs; the rest were out of luck. In one institution, 
it reported, only 36 of a class of 116 had employment. Be- 
cause engineering was “overcrowded,” this guide to life 
urged engineers to switch to sales and other non-technical 
service. Before the magazine had been worn out in the bar- 
ber shop it was discovered that there was a ‘“‘vast shortage” 
of engineers and statistics came readily to heel to prove the 
point. If you follow back over the years you will find a kind 
of rhythm in this alternating prediction of a fatal over-supply 
and a desperate under-supply. Anyone who bases his voca- 
tional choice on the statistical probability of available open- 
ings is going at it the wrong way. 

If statistics about proximate opportunities are deceptive, 
there are no reliable indices to the far more significant even- 
tual situation. You will come to the height of your powers 
20 or 30 years from now. No one has a crystal ball clear 
enough to give the slightest indication of what the employ- 
ment situation will be at that time. Long experience has vali- 
dated only one conclusion: there will be no overcrowding 
at the top of any profession; there will almost always be a 
surplus at the lower margin. 

On the other hand equally long experience has demon- 
strated how unstable are choices based upon transient and 
negative considerations. At least 50 per cent, a modest esti- 
mate, of those who start out to be engineers will not receive 
an engineering degree four years from now. The reasons do 
not arise from lack of capacity, save in a very few instances; 
the starters fall out quickly because their reasons for selecting 
engineering were shallow; therefore they would not pay the 
price in self-discipline necessary to complete the course. Even 
more serious is the fact that within five years a large percent- 
age, perhaps half, of those who attain an engineering degree 
follow LIFE’s advice and turn to other fields of activity. The 
instability of this particular vocational choice is by no means 
unique; it is conspicuous only because the professional Jabel 
makes it possible to follow changes of occupation more readi- 
ly than others. 

What is true of engineers, so far as completing their work 
is concerned, is equally true of those who decide to be doctors 
or scientists or choose upon almost any other basis the careers 
for which there is now so heavy a “demand”. The road to 
professional attainment is long and hard. No one should 
enter upon it without counting all the costs—physical, mental, 
and spiritual, as well as financial. No one should enter upon 
any of these roads until he has as broad a perspective as possi- 
ble upon the whole range of other useful and interesting 
activities. 

Even outside the well-known and highly-defined profes- 
sional fields the vast majority of college graduates change their 
line of activity at least once within a few years after leaving 
college. The reason is that their interest in the careers they 
have selected is superficial and easily dissipated. They have 
chosen them without deep intellectual or moral commitment, 
on transient evidence of opportunity, or defensively, in order 









to “avoid unemployment’. They have selected their vocation 
in a search for security instead of adventure, and what they 
once chose now bores them unspeakably. If you talk to most 
men in middle life, you'll find they are bored with their 
occupation. 

Your happiness may be impaired not alone by premature 
vocational selection based on inadequate perspective; your 
life will be affected even more deeply by the world situation 
—whether there is peace and plenty, or austerity and want, 
or war devastation. 

Predictions touching the state of the world during the 
life of the so-called “next generation” have usually run to 
extremes, just as predictions about employment have run to 
extremes. In the first years of the 20th century there were 
predictions of a long, if not a permanent, peace. Those ex- 
pectations were rudely shattered by the first World War. 
After the United States entered that war, Woodrow Wilson 
called it a ‘‘war to end war’; and electrified the world with 
a series of phrases which promised a long if not a permanent 
peace and an end to world tension. To most of you, the word 
“Locarno” means nothing, and yet Mr. Dulles used it the 
other day in speaking in New York as a kind of symbol. It 
was the word of the year in 1924; it carried the implication 
that hatred was buried and that peace had come. The second 
World War obliterated that hope. When the United Nations 
was set up, grandiose promises were made; an aura sur- 
rounded the San Francisco conference; the purple haze was 
so thick that it obscured the Red menace which should have 
been as clear at that time as it is today. From that moment 
of high hope we have descended to the valley of fear. 

If you read the papers or listen to the radio or look at 
television, it cannot be concealed from you that there is occa- 
sion for concern about the international situation. But only a 
total ignorance of history could change that concern into some- 
thing approaching hysteria. Wherever you go in the world 
you will find that Americans are regarded as bordering upon 
hysteria, if they haven't slipped over the line. 

Normal and natural concern is magnified by what seems 
almost like a conspiracy to make fear the dominant element 
in our lives. The sources of this exaggerated fear are not 
hard to identify. One of them is the ignorance about atomic 
matters which is promoted by our own government. We were 
told so often that the atomic bomb was the ultimate in destruc- 
tion, that public opinion seemed to justify Thoreau’s remark 
that “‘most men lead lives of quiet desperation.” Then came 
the hydrogen bomb, not only in our hands but in those of 
Russia. This stimulated terror which is intensified by ignor- 
ance. 

Important atomic information, which is certainly known to 
the enemy, is withheld from the American people. Such folly 
prevents public opinion from crystallizing about a sane and 
realistic program of domestic defense. It is interesting to 
compare the technique of the government in these matters 
with that of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in 
matters of health; in one case there is incitement to panic, in 
the other a reasoned recital and analysis of facts, providing a 
program for meeting the situation with calmness and forti- 
tude. 

I repeat—much of the information denied to us is “cer- 
tainly known to the enemy.” The Kremlin learns it not alone 
through spies, who are for Russia, as for all other nations, 
only minor sources of information. They know of it through 
scientific devices such as we ourselves employed and by which 
it was possible for us to discover and estimate Soviet activities 
in the atomic field. 

They learn it, also, through intelligence work. In this con- 
text intelligence work means the careful collation of all avail- 
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able material, its analysis, and an estimate based upon those 
procedures. That can be highly organized and may fairly be 
said to be the major activity by which one nation learns the 
military potential of its potential enemies. Since no intelli- 
gence organization is making such information available to 
the American public, we know a great deal less than the 
enemy. This would be defensible in anything but a de- 
mocracy whose policy is ultimately wholly dependent upon 
public opinion. But in this kind of a country it can be fatal. 
Instead of receiving information which might lead to a rea- 
sonable action, we are given a long series of pronouncements 
about how devastating, how ruinous would be the action of 
the enemy, how unprepared we are, how little competent to 
meet the impact—in short, the promotion of terror as a substi- 
tute for wisdom. 

The task of finding out what we are doing is made easier 
for the potential enemy by many who prate most about “'se- 
curity”. Senators have zeal for passing laws to keep things 
secret, but many have a habit of talking so much and so 
loosely that they reveal facts in bits and snatches and by in- 
ference which a competent intelligence organization can put 
together to give the Kremlin much more of the story than is 
made available in coordinated form for the American public. 
Indeed, some Senators are among our principal “security 
risks’’. 

Having made the violation of secrecy a criminal offense, on 
their own whim they decide when they should disobey the 
law and publish “‘classified’’ material. Even when they do 
not consciously reveal important information, the eternal 
search for headlines induces such indiscretions as would be 
denounced in any less august body. The Senate seems now to 
have decided that the legislative function assigned to it by 
the Constitution is dull business. Therefore, they put their 
energies into pursuing investigations which elaborate the obvi- 
ous, make mountains out of molehills, supply material to the 
Kremlin, or just a few more black headlines. 


Congress has both the right and the power to investigate, 
but it has an obligation to legislate. With all the real and 
urgent problems facing us today—the helter-skelter tax system, 
a controversial labor relations act, chaotic budget procedure, 
a self-defeating farm program, the whole problem of farm 
relations—there is plenty for Congress to do besides looking 
under every bed to find lurking Communists. Nevertheless, 
members rush about searching for motes in their neighbors’ 
eyes while ignoring the beam that is in their own. The Sen- 
ate is one of the most ill-disciplined legislative assemblies in 
the world; its procedures are archaic; the method of selecting 
chairmen of important committees is fantastic; it gives splinter 
groups control of its own procedures and control of its time 
in ways that are frivolous. In short, it has a cure for every- 
thing but its own faults. 


If current investigations really proved what they pretend to 
be proving, then Communists have dominated the State De- 
partment and are not yet rooted out; they have infiltrated the 
Central Intelligence Agency; they have been able to turn 
Army Intelligence reports into Soviet propaganda ; they pilfer 
secrets from the Public Printing Office; they shape instruction 
in the schools; they orient the churches. They are never men- 
tioned, however, in these investigations in the labor unions. 
I wonder why. In short, if the implications of successive 
headlines were taken at face value, our situation is already 
hopeless: we'd better go home. For years we have been and 
are now, ruled from the Kremlin. This is the technique of 
whipping up fear, to make dominant in your lives as citizens 
the same kind of negative considerations upon which you are 
often urged to select your vocations. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Anyone who has cut his political eyeteeth should know that 
the Communists have spies; of course they have sought to 
infiltrate our government, our schools, our churches, and our 
labor unions. Inevitably at different times and in different 
circumstances they have attained some measure of success. 
The same common sense should remind us that the United 
States is not without secret operatives. We have sought through 
the Voice of America and in many other ways to influence 
opinion behind the Iron Curtain. We have attempted infil- 
tration. We have not yet succeeded in promoting the over- 
throw of the dominant hierarchy of the Kremlin or of their 
deputies in their satellites. One of the great objects of present 
concern is to strengthen that program and exploit those diff- 
culties. 

If we look at the situation calmly, and in perspective, it is 
indubitable that the Russians, on the whole, have been much 
less successful than we. They have not dominated the life of 
America in any respect—political, economic, moral, or spir- 
itual. Those who seek to promote the idea that we have been 
such fools as to let the Communists secretly control us are 
showing no faith in the democratic thesis or in the sanity and 
good sense of the American people. 

Indeed the United States is the rock against which the wave 
of Soviet aggression broke. Action by this country halted the 
advance on Greece and into Turkey, reversed the trend in 
Europe, stopped aggression in Korea, and stiffened resistance 
even in Indo-China. That does not look as though Russia 
has dominated our policy or Communists had gained control 
of us. 

Moreover, the United States has been the great stabilizing 
force in the post-war world—from every point of view. We 
have made mistakes, we're still making them; let that be ac- 
knowledged. Nevertheless our percentage of error, relative 
to that of the Kremlin, is trivial. At the close of the war, 
Russia had won the admiration and sympathy of the world; 
it has, drained that mighty resevoir of good will clear down 
to the dregs. It has wrongly appraised the temper of the 
times; save where its force was dominant, its international 
policies have been largely failures. 

When compared with other nations our mistakes have not 
been conspicuous. The British have done something less than 
brilliantly in the Middle East; they have been laggard in their 
relationship with the Coal and Steel Community and the 
European Defence System. The French, after having great 
forward-looking ideas, are laggard in performance. They've 
fallen into a hopeless domestic muddle, and they have not 
handled their colonial problems with either finesse or skill. 
Anyone, therefore, who tries to scare us to death by pretend- 
ing the Communists have dominated our foreign policy, or, 
indeed, any other aspect of our lives, is seeking to pow 
a fraud on the American people in the interest of creating 
fear. 

Since your lives will be influenced more profoundly by the 
environment within which you live than by your vocation, the 
foundations of citizenship should have a prior claim upon 
your energies, even beyond vocational training. 

But there is something with a still higher priority than the 
attainment of professional skill or even good citizenship. The 
greatest need of the world is for better people—people with 
a conscious philosophy of life, with a better grasp upon ethi- 
cal realities. 

In order to reach that goal you should seek to capitalize 
upon what the university has uniquely to offer—an intellec- 
tual life. We can give you only the rudiments of economic 
competence, though in a day of employment saturation it may 
seem as though we could do better; we can merely start you 
on the road to being good engineers or good scientists or 
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GLENN E. HOOVER 


scholars. True excellence in those, as every other field, 
must come through your own will to effort years after you 
have left college. The university cannot make you into inter- 
ested, loyal and effective citizens; it does offer you the ex- 
perience of citizenship in the university community. As the 
years go on, you will find there is little difference from citi- 
zenship in that and in the world community. 

One thing alone, which your earlier experience has never 
stressed, this university has to offer—an intellectual interest. 
This is its main contribution. There are many valuable by- 
products such as social competence, physical enjoyment, tech- 
nical skills. However important these are, and they are im- 
portant, they are, nonetheless, by-products. 

The — opportunity is attainment of insight into the 
meaning of an intellectual life. The university is the only 
institution organized anywhere in the world which has that 
as its major activity. College years are the only years wholly 
dedicated to that end. It seems hardly credible that men 
should enroll in college seeking only the ‘fringe benefits” 
and refusing to accept its central gift. Yet many college stu- 
dents spend four years and take a degree without ever having 
an intellectual experience worthy of the name. 

They take required courses not with a view to extracting 
from them what is rich and good and satisfying but, to use 
the common expression, to get the requirements ‘‘off”. When 
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one ‘gets them off” without having taken much in, the jetti- 
soning process is swift and final. I realize, of course, that 
with all the good will in the world you will not remember 
everything you learn here, but I suggest you are under no obli- 
gation to speed the process consciously. 

Let me summarize my wish—my annual, my perpetual 
wish. Do not now fix your eye on graduation; fix your eye 
on today and get the most out of today. Do not believe that 
life will ever be more exciting than it is now, or more impor- 
tant, or more rewarding, or more anything else. If you suc- 
ceed in making college stupid, you will manage to make ev- 
ery other phase of life stupid also. Strive, therefore, to enter 
into the spirit of this university. In selecting your field of 
concentration, in choosing electives, do it with an eye single 
to their intellectual interest for you, giving little or no atten- 
tion to all the other inducements. 

Your whole effort should be directed toward self-develop- 
ment, primarily toward your intellectual development. Search 
out everything that awaxens an intellectual interest and culti- 
vate it with zeal. If you succeed in that, you will also gain all 
the by-products, all the secondary benefits, all the skills. More- 
over, they will be richer and fuller because they cohere about 
the one thing you cannot find promoted every day and all day 
anywhere else in the world—the intellectual life of the uni- 
versity. 


Success Is Not Enough 


EXTEND YOUR HORIZON BEYOND YOUR OFFICE WALLS 
By GLENN E. HOOVER, Professor Emeritus, Mills College, Oakland, California 
Commencement Address to the San Francisco Chapter of the American Institute of Banking, August 27, 1953 


standardized product. The speaker need only mix 1 jigger 

of conventional congratulations, 2 jiggers of pessimism 
(Russian bombs, domestic communists and the impending de- 
pression are standard ingredients), then add 2 jiggers of opti- 
mistic references to our unequalled resources, our unmatched 
productivity, our creaky but revered Eighteenth Century Con- 
stitution, and that inexhaustible source of clichés—The Ameri- 
can Way of Life. 

Do not be disturbed. I am going to give you the standard 
treatment. I am a teacher, and my profession has always ap- 
pealed to timid and mousy men. It took the genius of our 
most famous Senator to make the public believe that some of 
my fellow sheep were revolutionary lions in disguise. I am 
not one of those lions. Like the old Polish lady who was 
asked about her political beliefs, I can tell you that I belong 
to the extreme center. 

As a Commencement Address begins with 1 jigger of con- 
gratulations, let me remind you of the advantage you have 
over graduates from conventional colleges. For most of them 
Commencement means that they must get off the backs of 
their families and find ways to earn their bread. But you 
have been learning while earning and already have jobs. 
Moreover, you have good jobs, for any job is a good one if 
its holder uses it to prepare himself for a better one. 


[« THE United States a Commencement Address is a 


GETTING READY For Your Boss’s Jos 


_ In case some of you are dissatisfied with your present posi- 
tions, let me tell you how to make good jobs out of poor 
Ones. The secret is to think of your job as but another step 
toward the best job there is in your firm. If you are now 
near the bottom in the banking business, use your spare time 


to learn how to do the president’s job somewhat better than 
he is now doing it. If the top executives here will forgive 
me, I might say, oo that the history of bank fail- 
ures in the United States suggests that such an ambition might 
not be excessive. 

There is of course some risk to be run by those who aim 
high. If you think so much about the bank president's job 
that you neglect your own, you may find yourself out of the 
banking business completely. But don’t let that get you down. 
Just try another bank, or even another kind of business. The 
point is that without ambition you will never get far in bank- 
ing or in anything else. My advice is obviously directed to 
those who want to go places, and believe they have what it 
takes. To the men and women who lack ambition I can say 
only that before their next reincarnation, they should make 
a better choice of ancestors. 

And now that I have warned you of the dangers of think- 
ing too much about taking over the boss’s job, let me warn 
your boss about the danger of employing young people who 
think too little about it. Firms which fall behind in promot- 
ing the able and ambitious will soon find they are over- 
loaded with mediocre and disgruntled employees. To keep 
morale high it is not necessary that workers be assured of 
promotions, but they must believe that they will be advanced 
to better positions as fast as they can qualify themselves to 
fill them. 

Napoleon is not one of my heroes but he was intelligent 
enough to know that his armies fought well because each 
soldier carried an imaginary baton in his haversack, against 
the day when he would be named a Marshal of France. Our 
“Captains of Industry’ might well study the personnel poli- 
cies of the greatest military genius of modern times. 
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Wuat Not To Worry ABouT 


And now I must follow tradition by enumerating some of 
the perils of our time. I do this partly to prove that I still 
have my sight and hearing-—two faculties not to be taken for 
granted in the case of retired professors. But my chief rea- 
son for recalling our perils is to urge you to dismiss from 
your minds those dangers about which nothing can be done. 
In one sense time is inexhaustible, and yet limited time is the 
bottle neck which limits us at almost every turn. Our days 
are never so utterly wasted as when spent on speculating about 
possible disasters which it is impossible to avoid. 

One danger to which I suggest you pay not the slightest 
attention, is the possibility of a bombing attack. I have what 
I think is a perfect defense against all bombs whether of the 
A or H variety. I have valiantly resisted all efforts to make 
me understand the scientific principles on which they are 
based and I have steadfastly refused to give them a second 
thought. Armed’ with this double defense I am convinced 
that they will never worry me as long as I live. 

My spiritual advisers are not too certain about the life I 
shall live beyond the grave, but they are agreed that whether 
my soul goes up or down, it will be well beyond the range of 
atomic weapons. With or without atomic bombs, all life 
ends in death, and it is the part of wisdom to live well and 
let the foolish worry about the manner of their going. So 
much for the atomic age. 

A sublime indifference is also the best defense against 
many other tragedies which so intrigue those given to gloom. 
Are we soon to be short of wood, coal, iron ore and petrol- 
eum? Are we to be faced with famine because the fertility of 
our women exceeds the fertility of our soil Will all living 


things, both plant and animal, perish as soon as the last of 
our phosphorous is washed into the sea? Will our little 


earth sometime be drawn into the molten mass of the sun, or 
collide with another planet and suffer a final disintegration? 
To all of these dreary questions there is no better answer than 
the slangy retort: “I couldn’t care less!’ Then turn on your 
heel and get on about your business. 


PROBLEMS YOU SHOULD FACE 


However, I would not have you restrict your thinking to 
the problems of your job—or even your boss’s job. Those 
who are interested only in their vocations can never have more 
than a sort of worm’s-eye view of the world, and ambitious 
men and women have always found public affairs more inter- 
esting than their private ones. It is to these matters, the res 
publica, that I would have you direct what efforts you can 
spare from your daily tasks. 

For example, I want you to think about the possibility of 
our having another serious depression. The fear that our 
economy may misbehave as it did in the Thirties is still with 
us, even after more than ten years of continuous prosperity. 
Moreover, you as bankers have a special opportunity—and I 
may say duty—to inform yourselves and others of the nature 
of booms and depressions, and the best way to avoid them. 

The younger ones among you may be somewhat appalled 
at the suggestion that you qualify yourselves to prescribe for 
the nation’s economy. You should be assured by the thought 
that you need not be miracle-workers in order to do a better 
job than has been done by my generation. I happen to be- 
lieve that we who are bankers and economists understand our 
economic system somewhat better than our fellows, but thus 
far we have accomplished but little. Our history shows that 
despite our combined efforts our economy has suffered from 
— every form of malpractice that human folly could 
evise. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


That over-rated fellow, the man-in-the-street, believes that 
our prosperity has never been stabilized because neither the 
bankers, the economists nor anybody lese knows how to do 
it. Don’t you believe it. The much quoted man-on-the-street 
is no wiser than his female counterpart, the woman-on-the- 
street, whose opinions are seldom reported—at least to a 
mixed audience. As a veteran feminist I resent this discrim- 
ination between the sexes and hope the matter will be taken 
up by the Attorney General, by Dr. Kinsey, or by some other 
appropriate authority. As an economist the man-on-the-street 
deserves a thorough debunking. 

Although the uninformed continue to be sceptical, I want 
to assure you that there are plenty of economists who know 
how to maintain a reasonable measure of prosperity. I would 
suppose that there are a number of bankers too who know 
what needs to be done. In fact if your banking superiors 
haven't the answer to the inflation-boom deflation-bust cycle, 
their incompetence in this field should be a further induce- 
ment for you to qualify yourselves to displace them as soon 
as possible. ' 

Those of my generation who are now blocking your paths 
to advancement will, of course, ultimately be removed by 
senility and death. However, youth should not rely entirely 
on these two valuable allies. Keep studying and learning un- 
til it is all too evident that your intellectual powers are su- 
perior to those of us who now stand in your way. In the 
quiet but continuous revolt of ambitious and able Youth 
against the self-satisfied Aged, I am all for the rebels. In 
saying this I may be subversive, but as a retired teacher I 
know that Youth has suffered much at my hands and I must 
do what I can to make amends. 


THE MIsTAKES OF YourR ELDERS 


At the risk of further irritating the ‘elders and betters” 
among you, I want to elaborate a bit on the defects of my 
generation. We have been often charged—and rightly I be- 
lieve—with too great an interest in money making. The no- 
tion that there is a positive correlation between happiness and 
income, is, in my opinion, one of the most pernicious illusions 
of our time. 

I am not asking you to idealize poverty in the manner of 
the early Christian saints, nor even that you emulate St. 
Francis, Count Tolstoy or Mahatma Ghandi. However, it is 
my studied conviction, that after we have acquired the crea- 
ture comforts necessary for a modest scale of living, all else 
is, as the Good Book tells us, only “vanity and vexation of 
spirit”. 
= that I am a teacher, and that poverty is the hall- 
mark of my profession, you many conclude that I disparage 
the scramble for wealth because I want to believe that the 
unobtainable grapes are sour. I have considered this possi- 
bility, but have rejected it. My preaching is aimed not at the 
renunciation of life but rather toward getting the most out 
of it. 

If you are to get more out of life than was possible for 
most of my restless contemporaries, you will do well to de- 
velop some interest outside of your business. A feverish con- 
centration on business success will, at best, only put you in 
the higher brackets of the income tax, and at worst may lead 
to ulcers or the disintegration of heart or brain. An old pro- 
fessor of mine once summed it up by saying that the trouble 
with many American businessmen was that when they had 
enough to retire on, they had nothing to retire to. Although 
he ended his statement with a preposition, it stuck in our 
minds and possibly influenced our lives. 

At the risk of being thought trivial I can also predict for 
you a richer social life if you will extend your horizon beyond 
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GLENN E. HOOVER 


your office walls. If you aspire to be the person someone 
would prefer as a companion on a tropical isle, stock well 
the storehouse of your mind. I have always thought that the 
adage “diamonds are a girl’s best friends’ was the work of 
some diamond salesman. In any event, having observed the 
marital preferences of several thousand college girls, I must 
warn you men agaist putting too much faith in diamonds. 
Boredom is the evil of our time, and young people are be- 
coming smart enough to know that there is no bore like the 
man who knows nothing but his business. 


THE CHOICE OF OuTSIDE INTERESTS 


There are those who claim that any extra-vocational inter- 
est is as good as another. They would have us believe that it 
makes little difference whether we direct our attention to 
such things as miniature railways and stamp collecting or to 
governmental reform and international affairs. They insist 
that if mother goes to hear the reviews of the latest books 
she should not look down on poor old dad when he sneaks 
off to a baseball game. In this dispute I can only report my 
puritanical prejudice: Those activities which are useful to 
society I will rank above those which are merely diverting. 

I do not want to sound “‘preachy’’ but I suspect we often 
fail to appreciate the satisfaction felt by those who know 
they have done their duty. I have often wondered if the cap- 
tain who goes down with his ship does not, in his final and 
finest hour, get as much out of life as most of the passengers 
who are rescued from it. Not many of us have opportunity 
to display the kind of heroism we expect of the sailor or sol- 
dier but we too have duties, if we will but recognize them. 
For instance, we adults, with few exceptions, are duty bound 
to participate in governing our community, state and nation. 
Surely the satisfaction derived from civic duties well done is 
greater than we could get from—let us say—collecting match 
boxes. 

The strengthening of democratic institutions is another 
activity I can recommend for your leisure time. Political 
democracy enjoyed great prestige up to the end of the First 
World War. About that time my generation took over, and 
the world’s democracies proved incapable of avoiding the 
Great Depression, The Second World War and the struggle 
in Korea. In several countries that were at least nominally 
democratic, real power is now exercised by military dic- 
tators. Even in France and Italy, the future of democracy is 
far from being assured. The defense of democracy, at home 
and abroad, will offer scope for your talents for years to come. 

It is generally admitted too that my generation has won 
little renown for our country in the cultural field. While no 
European would now repeat the old gibe ‘““Who reads an 
American book?” it is still true that fewer books are read per 
capita in the United States than in most of the countries of 
Western Europe, and the books we read are probably of 
poorer quality. Although foreign students, if financially able, 
come to us for instruction in engineering, science or the tech- 
niques of —— Europe is still the goal for those who 
would perfect themselves in music, sculpture or the graphic 
arts. 

American businessmen have given generously of their 
wealth to enable our museums to acquire some of the most 
prized art objects in the world. It is also to our advantage— 
if not to our credit—that the best of the foreign musicians 
and actors are often willing to come here to earn dollars with 
their talents. But our ability to buy beth art objects and 
artists shows only that we are rich, and does not prove that 
we have reached the cultural level of the more advanced 
countries of Europe. 
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To attain their rank we must, like them, export art as well 
as import it. One example may make my meaning clear. Dur- 
ing my last year in Europe our Katharine Hepburn was in 
London, playing the lead in a Shaw play. She was, as they 
say, “laying ‘em in the aisles’ and every American who saw 
the British appreciation of her art was proud that we could 
occasionally win recognition in fields other than war, science, 
business and athletics. I would not want you to lure all the 
artists from the Left Bank in Paris to New York, Chicago or 
San Francisco. I have lived too long in France, and love Paris 
too much to want to deprive France of her crowning distinc- 
tion. I only want you to do more than my generation has 
done to prevent our country from being called “le Sahara des 
beaux arts.” 


In conclusion I again invite you to share the satisfaction to 
be got from attacking the problems of our time. My genera- 
tion is leaving you a world filled with hate, suspicion, wars 
and rumors of wars. In our own country there is fear of 
another depression, a fear of external aggression and—for 
the first time since the Civil War—a wide-spread fear and 
suspicion of our fellow citizens. There is indeed work to be 
done before the prophecy is fulfilled that our people “‘shall 
sit every man under his vine and fig tree; and none shall 
make them afraid.” 


AGE AND YOUTH 


If I have been a bit rough with my older contemporaries, 
it is because they are still in the drivers’ seats and must accept 
the responsibility that follows therefrom. Due in part to an 
increase in the average length of life, the world is governed, 
as never before, by the aged. This is so true that many coun- 
tries now called democracies might, with equal accuracy, be 
called gerontocracies, the technical word for governments 
ruled by older men. 


This change is significant, and the older I grow the more 
convined I am that the power of the aged should be broken. 
Or, if you prefer more diplomatic language, our aged leaders 
should be relieved of some of their heavy responsibilities. 
There are many aging war-horses in politics, business and 
the professions who should be put out to pasture, and you 
should take their places. We older rebels will give you what 
help we can, but the job is essentially yours and the welfare 
of your country requires that do it. 


I have spoken at such length of the shortcomings of my 
own generation that some may think I have only romantic 
delusions about the young. Quite the contrary, I can assure 
you. As a teacher I have spent my life, as the cynics say, 
“casting imitation pearls before real swine’’ and the limita- 
tions of Youth are as apparent to me as are the defects of 
my contemporaries. If, for instance, we turn our eyes to the 
United States Senate we find that some of its more youthful 
members are responsible for the fact that the reputation of 
that august body—both at home and abroad—is at an all- 
time low. 


Young —_ should never forget that although an ignor- 


amus may be excused because of his youth, he is still an ignor- 
amus, and that a demagogue is still a demagogue, whatever 
his years. Moreover, ignorant and demagogic men, if young, 
are even more dangerous than if old because their energy 
makes them more capable of mischief. Young people, in their 
own interest, should be particularly alert to smother every 
young upstart who, equipped with nothing but a burning am- 
bition, tries to elbow himself up into places designed for the 
unselfish and the wise. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


THE “LAw oF GRAVITY” 


And now I must close. I hope I have said things that may 
provoke both the young and the old and I would cheerful 
stick a few pins in the middle-aged if only time permitted. 
Be assured, however, that there is no malice in my barbs— 
or only a very little. As a teacher I always tried to irritate my 
students sufficiently to keep them awake, and to lead them to 

nder over the monstrous statements I made, if only the 
better to combat them. That technique earned me my daily 
bread for more than a quarter of a century and I could not 
now abandon it for another. 


Some of you may think my remarks have been less serious ~ 
than the occasion requires, and if so, I am sorry. However, © 
I shall continue to | ai that an address may be serious © 
without being soggy. During the recent Eppes, cam- 
paign one of the candidates openly flouted what he called | 
“the Republican Law of Gravity’. The response given him 
suggests that the public is weary of the convention that a | 
serious speech should be uniformly solemn. Noteworthy too 
is the school of oratory represented by our Secretary of State. 
Critics have said that if, by accident, you tune in on the ad- 
dress of an American statesman, you are sure to find it © 
either dull, duller, or Dulles. I hope never to be the object 
of such a quip. 


Moreover, this is for you a gala occasion, and I have no 
right to mar it by appearing more serious than my slender 
message warrants. I have tried to say only that to get the 
maximum out of life you must be more than bankers, and | 
that the solving of social problems is an intriguing and use- 
ful work which can give you genuine satisfaction. 


And finally, speaking to you not as bankers, but as young 
men and women, I have urged you to prepare yourself for 
the posts which my aging contemporaries have filled so in- = 
eptly, and which they are so reluctant to give up. And on © 
this serious and somewhat subversive note let me conclude 
before I again violate that “Law of Gravity’ which Com- 7 
mencement speakers traditionally observe. 
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